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HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 


(SEE PLATE.) 


Deep is the desolation in the heart of Hagar. 
Sent away by the father of her child, she is an 
outcast, without home, or shelter, or friend. In 
her wanderings she has carried with her a 
crushed spirit—a heart heavier in its sadness 
than the burden on her shoulder. Can we tell 
how high had been her hopes, or how fondly 
she had anticipated for her son the inheritance 
of Abraham’s wealth, and what was more, that 
all the promises, not unknown to her, would 
center in him? But a child of Sarah’s had 
come between her and her hopes. 

If it was wrong, it was yet but too natural 
when Hagar found herself a mother, and her 
mistress in the wane of life, and yet childless, 
that her heart should be elated, and that pride 
should usurp the place of humility. And with 
envyings on one side and consciousness of ad- 
vantage on the other, it is not strange that be- 
tween the childless mistress and the mother- 
servant there should be jarring discord. That 
child was not to Sarah what she thought it 
might be when she voluntarily gave her maid 
as a wife to her husband. She now felt that 
her own importance was lessened and that of 
her servant increased, and she murmured at a 
result from which she had looked for satisfac- 
tion. And now when Isaac is born and Sarah 
is herself the mother of the promised seed, a 
rivalry springs up with its bitter fruits, and the 
father finds himself compelled to banish his elder 
son with his mother from his dwelling. But 
God, in counselling the father .of the faithful 
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to submit to this necessity with cheerfulness, is 
kinder than the now elated wiie. 

We cannot follow Hagar in her wanderings. 
Her tears—her wearisome steps—her commun- 
ings with her own spirit and with her son, as they 
trod alone the desert, have found ho place on re- 
cord ; yet fancy may well paint them to the mind. 
The mother—her own famishing state forgotten 
—thinks only of her son. She has no hope— 
probably no wish to live, but she cannot endure 
to see that son die—to die of want which she 
has no power to relieve. Perhaps she heard 
him murmur, in his feverish dreams— water 
—mother, give me drink.” She has retired 
from a scene which her nature cannot endure. 
Mark her! her desolate, broken heart speaks in 
that countenance. The sorrows of a mother are 
painted there. The deep anguish of soul is 
written in that face. 

But Hagar, thou art not forsaken—there is 
an eye resting on thee before which all the fu- 
ture liesopen. A well of water in this desert 
close at hand, invites thee to slake thy thirst 
—go dip from it and cool the lips of the 
boy. 
tn looking on Hagar here, to human view just 
reaily to perish, it is interesting to compare the 
promises and prophecies with what is now the 
history of the past, or present reality. Before 
the birth of this child the angel of the Lord had 
said to her, “I will multiply thy seed exceed- 
ingly, that it shall not be numbered for multi- 
tude, * * * thou shalt bear a son, and shalt call 
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his name Ishmael, because the Lord hath heard 
thy affliction. And he will be a wild man ; his 
«hand will be against every man, and” every 
man’s hand against him.” And when Abraham 
prayed with a father’s heart, «O that Ishmael 
might live before thee!” the gracious answer 
was: “Andas for Ishmael, I have heard thee ; 
behold I have blessed him, and will make him 
fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; 
twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make 
him a great nation.” In her despondency these 
promises had failed to assure her of needed help. 
She had “ cast the child under one of the shrubs, 
and sat her down over against him, a good way 
off, as it were a bow shot; for she said, ‘ let me 
not see the death of the child.’ And she sat 
over against him and lifted up her voice and 
wept.” But again a kind voice comes to her 
from Heaven in words of encouragement and 
assurance, “ what aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not; 


for God hath heard the voice of the lad where | 


he is. Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in 
thy hand; for I will make him a great nation.” 

These promises are sure. In this day we 

read their fulfilment on the page of history. For 
nearly four thousand years the descendants of 
this elder son of Abraham have been wild men, 
“their hands against every man, and every 
man’s hand against them.” In that wilderness 
where the mother and son wandered and were 
just ready to perish, yet dwell the untamed, un- 
subdued children of Ishmael. Mahomet claim- 
ed his descent from this wild man. A large 
part of Arabia, more expecially Arabia Petrea, 
has been theirhome. On these barren sands they 
have multiplied into millions, and from these, 
some twelve hundred years since, they issued 
forth in hordes fierce and terrible, sweeping with 
their armies half the then known world. The 
hosts of Asia and Africa, and of Europe, have 
quailed before them. The twelve tribes of Ja- 
cob have been scattered among the nations of the 
earth, and no narrow spot of the globe now owns 
their rule. But the twelve tribes of Ishmael, 
unchanged in character or habits, are still in the 
land of their progenitor. The attempts of the 
most powerful monarchs, and the efforts of gen- 
erals accustomed elsewhere only to victory, to 
bring them into subjection, have been abortive. 
The Bedouins, descendants of Ishmael, stil] roam 
in all their wildness. 

The greater portion of the world has been the 
scene of changes so entire as to blot out nations 
with their characteristics, kingdoms with their 
dynasties, and to sntroduce new inhabitants, new 
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governments, and new laws and customs in 
place of what had been, The descendants of 
Ishmael,.with some other Arabian tribes, can 
alone trace back their origin through nearly forty 
centuries to progenitors who dwelt where they 
now dwell, and with no breach in the continu- 
ance of their possession. No other people can 
so fully establish a prescriptive right to their 
country, or claim for their customs the stamp of 
so remote an antiquity. In the days of Jacob 
the Ishmaelites traversed the desert on camels, 
bearing the rich merchandize of “ spicery, balm 
and myrrh.” After more than thirty-five hun- 
dred years they are stil] found in the same pur- 
suits, even the bearers of their merchandize, the 
patient camel, descended perhaps from the same 
beasts which Joseph in his unnatural bondage 
was forced to accompany into Egypt. 

What intercourse may have been between 
Ishmael and his brother Isaac, after this separa- 
tion, we are not informed. When their father 
died they united in burying him. Their pur- 
suits were probably so different as not to bring 
them into collision, and Ishmael, in love of that 
wild life to which his descendants still cling, 
may have cheerfully yielded up to his younger 
brother the wealth of their common father. 

Probably the best—indeed the only specimen 
of life and manners as they existed in the early 
ages of the post-diluvian world, are now found 
among the descendants of Ishmael. Time has 
only swept away one generation, to place in its 
stead another, identical in everything, except 
personal being. 

Now Hagar, as described in holy writ—thy 
despairing sorrow told in the unadorned lan- 
guage of nature—thou art as palpable to our 
imagination as thy image in the picture to the 
eye. Thou didst live in a time when God held 
intercourse with his creatures, and when angels 
were sent to speak in audible voice to human 
ears. Thon thinkest thyself and son ready to 
perish, notwithstanding the promises of Him 
who cannot lie. We see thee, desolate as thou 
lookest, the fountain head of a mighty stream 
flowing on in unbroken current for thousands 
of years. But a day shall come when the 
fierceness of thy children shall cease—when 
the delusions of Mahomet shall be broken in 
their charm—when the sheick with his clan 
shall gather around the simple minister of Jesus, 
and the Bedouin shall cease from his plunder- 
ings to listen to the words of gospel truth, and 
instead of the war shout, shall be sung the joy- 
ful song of the world’s redemption. 
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THE FAMILY INSTITUTION. 


Ir is natural and creditable to men to regard 
with a degree of veneration the institutions, 
monuments and usages of ancient time. That 
man is not to be envied or trusted who is uncon- 
scious of a sentiment of reverence towards the 
dim and hoary Past—towards the fathers of 
empire, the founders of government, the law- 
givers of mankind. If this remark be just in 
relation to things and institutions human in their 
attributes and origin, much more must it apply 
to an institution whose origin is coeval with the 
commencement of man’s history, and whose 
founder is Gop. Such an institution is the 
Family ; the most ancient, venerable, permanent 
and universal of all the forms of society—com- 
mencing with man’s history, and ending not 
until he is no longer a dweller upon earth. The 
family institution was prior to every other social 
form. It is not a creation of government, a 
product of legislation. It is not the offspring 
but the parent of states and of civil authorities ; 
and it has been the wisdom of states in all ages 
to regard the family constitution with reverence. 
“The common law itself,’ says Lord Bacon, 
« which is the best bound of our wisdom, doth 
often prefer the prerogative of the father to the 
prerogative of the king.” Fathers were before 
kings, and the patriarchal staff before the scep- 
tre of royalty, and the simple majesty of paren- 
tal rule before the oldest thrones. Kingly and 
imperial sway are mere ephemera in comparison 
with the family; the first rude domestic tent of 
palm leaves ever spread by the Euphrates, was 
the emblem of a power more enduring and per- 
vading than that of the Caesars, more majestic 
than imperial Rome; to be known and honored 
from the rising to the setting sun, and till the 
last parent and child of the race pass in the 
wreck of matter and the downfall of the stars. 
No earthly association was ever known com- 
parable to this. We are struck with its perma- 
nency, The ocean changes its boundaries often 
—this never. The history of civil and political 
forms is a history of changes rapidly succeed- 
ing each other in an endless progress—but the 
Family Form, as if designed to be a similitude 
of the government of its great author, has sur- 
vived the decay of the proudest kingdoms, and 
sustains itself among men of all nations and 
climes, and whatever changes may yet take 
place in earthly governments, and whatever the 
form that shall ultimately prevail, the perma- 
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nence of the family is guaranteed to the end of 
time. 

The moral power of such an institution as the 
Family cannot but be great. It is organized 
with a view to efficiency, by the God of Wis- 
dom himself, and whether its influence be good, 
or through perversion bad, in the nature of the 
case it must be prodigiously great. There are, 
say, three millions of families in the United 
States. Now what would be the impression of 
statesmen if they knew that there existed with- 
in the limits of these States, three millions of 
smal] societies, each efficiently organized, its 
members compacted together by ties of the most 
inviolable nature; if, too, they had already 
taken possession of the country,—and were edu- 
cating our rulers from the lowest to the highest, 
and training our officers of church and state of 
every grade? Who would not apprehend the 
worst consequences from the wrong exercise of 
their influence; and hail as vitally propitious to 
the interests of the nation and the world the dis- 
creet and wise management of each and every 
of this vast array of societies? Such are the 
families of the land and such their sway. The 
soil is theirs—the power is all theirs—the liv- 
ing, thinking, acting population, the men under 
authority, and the men in authority, are all 
theirs—they are the proprietors and lords para- 
mount of the territory and mind and body of the 
nation. 

It is hardly possible, therefore, to overrate the 
importance of throwing light and the saving in- 
fluence of God’s Spirit and grace into the fami- 
lies of our country and the world, that a right 
direction and impulse may be given to their 
amazing power over the character and the tem- 
poral and eternal destiny of mankind. Oh, if our 
families were but baptized with the baptism of 
eternal love, the predicted and prayed for day of 
glory would be already here. 

The family is by its constitution and ends essen- 
tially a religious organization. Its origin is from 
God. He designed it as the seminary, not only 
for the nurture of our physical nature through 
infancy and weakness, but much more for the 
inculeation and beautiful growth of those senti- 
ments and principles, which prepare us for the 
service of God and mankind, in all the offices of 
love and duty, of patriotism, humanity, religion, 
and form the character which heaven, through 
grace in Christ, can admit to its everlasting man- 
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sions. This is the proper scope and purpose of 
the Family Institution, and no adequate substi- 
tute for its agency exists on earth. How beau- 
tifully and by what a sweet process, is the edu- 
cation of the heart and its affections, conducted 
in the bosom of a judicious and holy family, 
through infancy, childhood and youth! A pre- 
sence and a power are there hallowing all they 
touch, felt in the depths of the soul in the visit- 
ings of strange joys. in the ethereal dreamings of 
hope, in the balmy air of love and fond tender- 
nesses, in the soft and holy light that falls from 
heaven on the family altar, the patriarchal priest, 
the big old Bible, and the mother’s eye so mild 
and saint-like. What wonder that in all life’s 
changes, roam where-we may, and in whatever 
circumstances, the Christian home of our child- 
hood is remembered with religious yearnings ; 
the green sward, the brook, the cottage, bathed 
in mellow light, never fade from the past, and 
thither back from our most distant wanderings, 
we repeat the gladly made pilgrimage to that 
«¢ Palestine and Mecca of the mind ;” and often 
amidst the strifes of the world and the vaultings 
of ambition, we are both reproached and soothed 
with the hope, that on the spot where our infan- 
cy uttered its first innocent lisp, our old age may 
disburthen itself of sin and care, and slumber as 
sweetly as we then did upon our mother’s bo- 
som ! 

We say there is no substitute on earth for the 
family influence on the moral training of the 
heart. Men in their self-sufficient wisdom have 
tried it, with what results let history declare. 
Sparta tried it, substituting the state for the 
parent, aud she reared a commonwealth of 
brutes. It has been tried repeatedly in a system 
of divorces for convenience sake. The conse- 
quences alike in ancient Rome and modern 
France, were fearful. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive example of the mischievons ten- 
dency of renouncing the Family Constitu- 
tion and the domestic influence, is supplied 
by the history of the Romish Clergy. The 
Church of Rome pronounced marriage a sa- 
crament, yet imposed perpetual celibacy upon 
her priesthood, and this whole order of men 
were thus excluded from the humanizing influ- 
ence of family relations. They were forbidden 
to be husbands and fathers; they were denied 
the sacred iaoulding influence of Home, and 
they became incarnate fiends in the temper of 
their minds. The sun never looked upon men 
so bereft of every attribute and sympathy of 
humanity. Estranged utterly and without re- 
medy from every sentiment of kindness and 
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compassion, they outstripped in diabolical and 
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cold-blooded cruelty, in intense and unrelenting ! 


ferocity, all the world ever dreamed of in its i 


most barbarous ages. They became, says an 
eminent living author, in every sense, immedi- 
ate and figurative, the sons and ministers of 
hell, and their fierce malignity and bitter hate 
as exhibited in their persecutions, scathed and 
withered every inch of earth they ever touched. 
The cruelties of Nero were tender mercies com- 


pared with theirs. “ The fiercest pagan perse- . 
cution was infinitely preferable to the mildest » 


popish. Who would not have fled from the 
office of the holy inquisition, and taken refuge 


upon the pagan rack, or among the wild beasts 


of the Roman theatre ”? How shall we account 


for the unbounded and atrocious ferocity of , © 


these men—for they were men, and once drew 
life from maternal bosoms. The answer which 


chiefly explains it is—they had ejected them- | 
selves as a body from the humanizing influence 


of the domestic organization—its soft and gra- 


cious sway reached not to them, waked not, | 


nurtured not the natural affections in them. In 
the language of the writer just referred to, 
« they had no kindly relationships, no natural 
cares, no mild hopes,—they were not social, 
not domestic. They were not hvsbands, tathers. 
friends, neighbors, or citizens; they had no 
fireside, no home,”—and they beseme demons 


Such is the inevitable consequence of invading — 


the order of Providence by forbidding watriage 
The Institutign of the Family cannot he thus 
set aside without dire and monstrous reu!ts. It 
was ordained to fit men for usefulness, for 


kindness, for deeds of generous benevolence, | 


love, and mercy, and no substitute for it can 
be found. 
of the earth are brought forward from the bud 
and blossom to finished ripeness and beauty, by 


which is imparted the inimitable and living | 
blush, the fragrant odor, the perfect flavor, can | 
be carried on only by nature, by laws of assimi- 
lation, affinity, and thousand-fold eliminations, ; 
above all counterfeiting art of chemist, painter, ‘ 


and sculptor, so the process of forming, train- 
ing, ripening the heart, can be achieved only by 
the thousand-fold influence of the Family Insti- 
tution. ll the philosophers and artists in the 
world cannot make a peach—all the schools 
and governments in the world cannot make a 
MAN, and put a warm and gentle heart into his 
bosom. Alas! how many Stupid attempts to 
do it have been made and failed. Train vines 
on the north side of an iceberg, moisten their 
roots with Dead Sea water, and expect juices 
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bland and nectarean as from fruits mellowed be- 
neath [talian skies. Train man’s heart else- 
where than amid the select and sacred influ- 
ences and associations of Home, and with equal 
reason expect from it the gentle and generous 
beating of humanity. There are no springs of 
love where there are no gushings of household 
memories. 

The family institution, we hardly need say, 
derives its principal charm and power, as an 
educational agent, and as a source of happiness, 
from the presence and influence of religion. 
This is a truth not at all impaired by the fact 
that many families are found making no pre- 
tensions to religion, and yet enjoying a consider- 
able share of social happiness and respectability 
in the world. So far as happiness springs from 
natural affection and refined morality, they may 
attain it—but .‘ill it is owing to the influence 
of religion pervading a community that morality 
and natural affection are not as nearly extin- 
guished there as among the heathen, Religion 
exerting its influence directly or indirectly, is in 
fact the source of all the order, harmony, and 
propriety which distinguish the families of a 
Christian from those of a heathen land; and in 
exact proportion as the power of the réligious 
influence is increased in families will be the in- 
crease of their blessedness and usefulness. Of 
the particular mode in which religion ‘tends to 
this result we only observe generally that it 
does it by linking the family on earth to the 
family in heaven; by securing the friendship 
of God; by quickening and sanctifying the so- 
cial affections, by causing the domestic circle to 
dwell together in unity and love, and predis- 
posing each heart to the fulfilment of the whole 
detail of home’s sweet charities and gentle 
offices of love and kindness. And it deserves 
to be remembered that domestic happiness, the 
peace and loveliness of the family, are greatly 




































































of human life is made up of large masses, each 
separated from the other by certain intervals. 
One year the death of a child; years after, a 
failure in trade ; after another longer or shorter 
interval, a daughter may have married unhap- 
pily; in all but the singularly unfortunate the 
integral parts that compose the sum total of the 
unhappiness of a man’s life are easily counted 
and distinctly remembered. The happiness of 
life, the happiness of the family especially, on 
the contrary, is made up of minute fractions— 
the little, soon forgotten charities of a kiss, a 
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smile,a kind look, 2 gentle word, a heartfelt 
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these, and the countless other little kindnesses 
of genial feelings, make a perpetual summer in 
the household where they prevail. And if 
there be a spot on earth which angels mizht 
long to visit, and where they might fondly lin- 
ger, it is the loving Christian family, where 
parents and children, husband and wife, bro- 
thers and sisters, bound together in the blessed 
compact of love, and moving in harmonious 
spheres of duty and affection, fulfil the holy and 
beautiful purposes of the Family Institution. 

The task which the Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine has undertaken is one of delightful yet 
solemn responsibility. To visit the domestic 
circle and firesides of our country ; to furnish 
aliment to the mind, and force and freshness to 
the graceful charities of domestic lile ; to inspire 
cheerfulness without levity; to develope the 
treasures of the heart's deep affections without 
beguiling the fancy or corrupting the imagina- 
tion, is an aim worthy of the ablest pens and 
the loftiest ambition, and a consciousness of 
success will be a sweet reward. 

We conclude this paper by urging upon all 
the members of the family the importance of 
each contributing to the ends of its organization. 
In every important respect the well-being of all 
social forms depends upon the same principles. 
The causes ef prosperity or destruction which 
operate in a nation, conduct to the same result 
ina family. The prudence and economy, the 
justice and moderation, the intelligence and 
piety which advance the one exalt the other ; 
the luxury, licentiousness, pride, ignorance, un- 
kindness, discord and impiety, which are ruin- 
ous to the one are fatal to the other, with this » 
important difference, that mischief operates ” 
much more slowly upon national than upon | 
family character and happiness. But still the |; 
God who rules the nations of the earth, rales | 
its families also, and the same great principles - 
of government are applied in both cases. ; 

Internal discord has been one of the most 
common and fatal causes of national destruc- 
tion. And no more potent mischief can invade 
the family. Love is the golden chain that | 
binds the family group, and the only one that ° 
can bind it permanently and firmly. Let dis- / 
cord, suspicion, unkindness or alienation enter 
there, and the garden of its hopes and joys is 
blasted. Hence, parents and children, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, masters and 
servants, should individually and collectively 
seek to realize the benevolent designs of the 
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family institution. An unkind word or feeling 
within this sacred enclosure should be regarded 
with similar dread to that which is created by 
mutiny in a ship or civil war in the state. And 
since the family organization came from God, 
and was designed ultimately to lead to God, all 
should feel the indispensableness of pure reli- 
gion. A family without religion possessed, en- 
joyed, exemplified, is a temple without divinity 


~or altar; a vessel without steersman or helm, 


that lies rotting on the sea. Earth has no more 
melancholy object than a family living, dying 
without a God. In the midst of a nation’s stir 


and bustle, it seems not so strange that God 
should be forgotten, But in the family circle, 
to find no God—to follow it through all the in- 
teresting and solemn phases of its history— 
through health and sickness, joy and sorrow, 
life and death, and hear no prayer or praise, and 
find no God and no Saviour recognized in its ar- 
rangements, shocks a reflecting and serious 
mind. When such a family separates at the 
grave who will not_mourn ?—when they reas- 
semble in eternity, who will not be filled with 
amazement ? 
lora. 


A’VISIT TO GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 


Ir is now eighteen years—it seems hardly as 
many months—since I visited the Friend of 
Washington, the Hero of Three Revolutions, at 
his country seat, La Grange, about twenty 
miles from Paris. I had seen him, a year be- 
fore, in his triumphal progress through our 
country. I stood amidst the thronged multitudes 
of my native city, when wealth, and learning, 
and beauty, came forth to do him homage; and 
I seem even yet to see him with his animated 
gestures and his speaking countenance, at the 
moment when the populace, with a sudden 
burst of feeling, had taken the horses from his 
carriage, and were about to drag him through 
the streets themselves, how he begged, entreat- 
ed, commanded them to desist from such a mode 
of testifying their respect, so un worthy ofa free 
people—The pageant passed by: he left us in 
a few hours on his way to Boston, to assist in 
laying the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill 
monument ; and I thought I had looked upon his 
venerable form for the last time here on earth. 
In a few months, however, my health sunk 
under the duties of a laborious profession. As 
a last resort, | embarked for France, about the 
time of his departure for home in one of our 
public ships ; and arrived a few days after him, 
while the kingdom was still ringing with the 
news of his return, and of the reception he 
had met with among a grateful people. Pass- 
ing-into Italy, I found my constitution gradu- 
ally renovated under the influence of its genial 
climate, and was again at Paris in the month of 
July, soon after the anniversary of our national 
independence. The Americans there had cele- 
brated the day by a public festival; and La 
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Favetre was invited in from his residence in the 
country, to grace the occasion with his presence. 
He was still in town, and I called on him in 
company with my friend, Mr. E., who had re- 
cently come out from America, to join me in a 
tour through Switzerland, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. The General, with that quick recollec- 
tion of persons for which he was so much dis- 
tinguished, instantly knew me; mentioned our 
having sat opposite to each other at a public en- 
tertainment in N——— a year before ; and invited 
me to go out with him to La Grange, in com- 
pany with Mr. E., to whom he felt under pecu- 
liar obligations for an act of delicate kindness 
during his visit to America. 

The next day we left Paris, in company with 
his son, George Washington La Fayette. The 
General went before usin a low carriage which 
was built for him, while in this country, on ac- 
count of his lameness: it was one of the nume- 
rous presents which drew the eyes of all classes 
upon him wherever he moved. After a plea- 
sant ride of three hours, we arrived at Rosay, 
a town of about three thousand inhabitants, 
where we were to leave the high road, and 
cross the country a mile or two, through the 
fields. Here it was necessary to report our- 
selves to the police; and it was curious to ob- 
serve the different treatment which La Fayette 
experienced from the agents of the government, 
and the people of the village. His recent visit 
to America had made him an object of jealousy 
and hatred to the King; and it was therefore 
the business of the police to annoy and humble 
him, by every act of petty oppression in their 
power. For this very reason, the people of the 
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country, wherever he appeared, made double : feet broad. At each of the four corners a round 
efforts to do him honor, for it gratified their re- % tower is erected of massive blocks of limestone, 


sentment against Charles X., and their affection 
for the General. Though he had left them but a 
few days before, all the inhabitants of the place, 
young and old, came forth in a body from their 
dwellings to welcome his return. It was beau- 
tiful to see with what calmness he endured the 
insolence of the police, and how he soothed the 
exasperation and checked the muttered curses of 
the people, to prevent them from being embroil- 
ed with the government on his account, After 
a short time spent in this way, our passports 
were ready, and the General took me into his 
carriage for the remainder of the journey. 

We had proceeded hardly a mile, when in the 
midst of an animated conversation, he suddenly 
broke off, and pointing to what seemed a forest 
of about a mile in extent, exclaimed, Voila La 
Grange! At an earlier period of my travels, I 
should have considered such a collection of 
trees, as a sure sign that we were far from the 
habitations of men. But [ had already learned, 
that what in our country is the indication of an 
uncultivated tract in a state of nature, is in the 
north of France the indication of an extensive 
domain, in the highest state of cultivation. It 
is customary there to encircle a large estate with 
a feep ditch ; and to plant the mound which is 
thus formed, with maples, elms, oz apple trees, 
whose branches intermingle as the trees grow 
: up, forming a dense enclosure, through which 

a the eye of the traveller can scarcely penetrate. 
ig Such was the case with the farm of La Fayette. 

, & In a few moments we passed the belt of trees, 
ig and entering what had seemed a forest, found it 
“sh to be a richly cultivated tract of about five hun- 
dred acres, spread out before us in one open 
field, with here a patch of wheat, there of rye, 
barley, oats, peas, &c., in all the variety of 
a French tillage, without a fence or hedge to sepa- 

; a rate them, and bounded simply by their leafy 

enclosure of more than three miles in circuit, 
$e which shuts them out from the world. At one 
_ extremity, on a beautiful lawn, skirted with 
ie 2 shrubbery, stood the family dwelling; and it 

; F was exactly such a dwelling as one would have 
desired for the residence of La Fayette. It was 
a large feudal castle, five hundred years old, 
once a hunting seat of Charles [X., standing in 
the freshness of its age—an apt emblem of its 
owner— nia 

“ Like some bold chieftain grey in arms, 
And marked with many a seamy scar.” 


Imagine a spot selected in the lawn mentioned 
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above, two hundred feet long, and one hundred 3 





thirty feet in diameter and sixty feet high, sur- 
mounted by a conical roof rising fifteen feet 
higher, and terminating in an iron point. These 
towers are united by a line of buildings filling 
up the space between, on each of the four sides, 
and forming an enclosed court open only to the 
sky above, and entered on one side by an arched 
gateway, fifteen feet wide and twenty feet high. 
Such was the castle as originally constructed ; 
and such it still remained, except that the court 
was laid open for the free admission of the sun 
and air, by demolishing, on one of the sides, the 
line of buildings which extended from tower to 
tower. As we drove towards the gate, the Gene- 
ral pointed out an ivy which threw its luxuriant 
foliage along the walls of the castle, and hung 
in festoons over the entrance. It was planted 
three years before by Cuartes James Fox. 
Ina moment we passed under the gateway, and 
a hasty glance showed us the court within, sur- 
rounded by buildings three stories in height, 
whose windows looked down from all the three 
sides on the enclosed area. The lower story 
was occupied by the eating apartments, the 
kitchen, and the numerous offices connected 
with the domestic establishment. The second 
and third stories were the residence of the family. 
The carriage drew up at a noble staircase, on 
the side opposite to the gate. « Welcome,” 
said the General, as we alighted, “ welcome to 
my house, as every American is welcome to 
my heart.” He led us up stairs as rapidly as his 
lameness would permit, and in a moment we 
were surrounded by his family. It was delight- 
ful to see the tenderness and veneration with 
which they all received him. His wife, indeed, 
was not there. She had sunk under a compli- 
cation of diseases, produced by her voluntary 
confinement with him in the prison of Olmutz. 
But there was a widowed daughter, and the 
wife of George Washington, who was head of 
the family, together with a host of grand-chil- 
dren, all of whom crowded around him with the 
warmest expressions of affection and reverence. 
He introduced us as friends from America, and 
we were placed at once on the footing of old 

It was nearly five o’clock, and time to dress 
for dinner. We were, therefore, conducted soon 
after to our apartments. Mine was in the third 
story of one of the towers described above, a 
circular room more than twenty feet in diameter, 
with tall, narrow windows, looking down 
through the massive walls five feet thick, on 
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the lawn below. Within less than an hour a 
servant came to conduct me to the Saile-d-man- 
ger, ot Dining Room, on the ground floor, where 
the family were already assembled. It was a 
large hall sufficient for the accommodation of 
sixty or seventy persons; there were about 
twenty present. Dinner, in France, is always 
an important affair. It is, in fact, the only con- 
siderable meal of the day ; and being taken just 
at evening when all business and care are over, 
it is considered as the chief season of social en- 
joyment, when the family assemble, quite as 
much for conversation, as to satisfy the wants 
of nature. Vive la bagatelle, is the motto. A 
thousand pleasantfies enliven the scene, and the 
meal is rarely ended under two hours. We rose 
from table a little before eight, and as the even- 
ing was fine, the General proposed a walk round 
the farm. One of his grand-daughters, who had 
taken me under her special charge at dinner, 
gave me her arm, and we sallied forth just after 
sunset, in one of the most beautiful evenings of 
the year. She began by lamenting that she 
could not talk to me in English. 

*«« We tried hard to learn it,” said she, “ while 
grand-papa was gone. We made a law that 
nothing should be spoken in the family but Eng- 
lish: we meant to be a little colony of Ameri- 
cans in the midst of Fratice.” 

« And how did your colony succeed ?” 

«Oh, it broke up after the second day, for it 
tied all our tongues.” 

« A hard case for a Frenchman !” 

« What, then, do you say of a French wo- 
man? Besides, you know how natural it is to 
talk French. Don’t-you think it was always 
intended to be the common language of man- 
kind? Every other language is so hard, and 
French so easy.” 

I could see she was full in the faith, that 
French was the original speech of Paradise ; 
and that any one who talks any other language, 
violates the first principles of his nature. 

She went on to tell me, how thankful they 
all were to the good Americans, for their kind 
treatment of her dear grand-papa. “Do you 
think,” said she, «‘ we did not expect anything 
of the kind. We thought he would get into 
the diligence at New York like other people, 
and travel quietly on to Boston, and then round 
by Kentucky (she was not very deep in our 
geography), to Philadelphia and Washington. 
But to think of a procession of steamboats going 
out to meet him, and conduct him into port; of 
tens of thousands standing ready to receive him 
on the wharf; of his passing from town to town 
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and city to city, amidst the joyful acclamations 
of a great and generous people—oh, it was 


too much”—and her eyes began to fill with | 


tears. 


journey from place to place; and oh, how we did 
laugh to think of little fat Levasseur (the Gen- 
etal’s secretary) tumbling over into the water, on 
the Ohio river! I asked him, when he came 
back, how he felt, Oh,said she (mimicking his | 
English), he said ‘it was very in-con-ve- 
ni-ent,’ 

“And then the kindest thing of all was, 
when grand-papa had been to a town called Con- 
necticut, just after his arrival, and had been 
writing letters all night on his way back in the 
steamboat, to send us by ‘he Havre packet, do 
you think it had sailed only an hour before he 
reached New York ; and when he felt so bad, 
and knew we all should feel so bad to have no 
letters, a kind gentleman sent the steamboat out 
to sea after the packet, that we might haye our 
letters !” 

** Do you know who that gentleman was ”” 

* No.” 

« There he is before you, walking with your 
mother on his arm.” 

« Oh, I must run and tell him how much we 
love him for his kindness ;” and in afew mo- 
inents she contrived that her mother took my 
arm and she had Mr. E, entirely to herself. 

The wife of Washington La Fayette had a 
seriousness and depth of feeling, not commonly 
manifested by French ladies. . She spoke of reli- 
gious subjects with interest and solemnity ; and 
I could not but hope, that the misfortunes of the | 
family might have been made the instrument, 
under divine grace, of imbuing her mind. with 
true spiritual feeling —Our walk ended about 
nine, and after an hour of general conversation, 
each one retired to his own apartment; and by |. 
the time when the splendid saloons of Paris 
were filling up with their glittering throngs, all 
was buried in repose at the qniet residence of | 
La Fayette. 

The next morning, the General took us round 
his farm, to exhibit his stock and improvements 
in agriculture, of which he was justly proud. 
In the course of conversation, I asked him what 
history of the French Revolution he would re- 
commend as best. Mignet’s, he said, was brief, 
comprehensive and correct. ‘ihe only error he 
mentioned, wasa false theory—a kind of FaTaL- 
IsM, in respect to the atrocities of the reign of ter- 


, Tor, as if they were a necessary part of the re- 
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« And then,” said she, “we got the atlas as | | 
the letters arrived, and followed them on their | © 
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volution. “ It is not so,” said La Fayette, with 
much strength of feeling, ** there was no need 
of ‘ wading through slaughter’ to the establish- 
ment of free institutions.” 

« But the sufferings resulting from those atro- 
cities,” I replied, will at least furnish a salu- 
tary caution against plunging again into such 
scenes. France will not see a second revolu- 
tion.” 

« France will see a second revolution,” said 
the General, in a deep and solemn tone. * She 
wil see one.” 

*Do you think it possible that the French 
people will ineur the danger of a new reign of 
terror ?” % 

“ There is nosuch danger. The people hate 
the government—they hate the Jesuits, who 

* completely govern the king. A revolution must 
come; perhaps not in my day—certainly not 
under my direction. But the people have arms 
concealed by thousands throughout the country. 
Those arms will come forth, and a few days will 
decide the conflict.” 

I confess I was utterly unbelieving, and te- 
garded these remarks as a proof of that credu- 
lity with which Lafayette has been often charg- 
ed. But in less than four years, his prediction 
was fulfilled. The people of Paris, maddened by 
oppression, flew to arms, and in three days the 
revolution was completed. La Fayette was 
called to Paris to organize a new government. 
He might have placed himself at the summit of 
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power; but he preferred to call Louis Philippe 
to the throne. For atime his opinion had the 
force of law. But he was destined again to ex- 
perience the ingratitude of those whom he had 
raised to power. He retired from Paris, carry- 
ing with him only the blessings of the people, 
and the increasing admiration of every lover of 
virtue. 

The day passed away in varied and instruc- 
tive conversation. It was delightful to follow 
La Fayette through the momentous scenes of 
his life, and to listen to his remarks so full of 
wisdom and benevolence. At evening, the car- 
riage was announced that was to carry us to the 
nearest large town on our route to Geneva. La 
Fayette accompanied us to the extremity of his 


? estate ; and throwing his arms around us, with 


the warmth of a true Frenchman, gave us his 
parting embrace. 

« Farewell, General,” said I, «we part at last 
to meet no more.” 

“Say not so,” he replied with great quick- 
ness. “In France we never speak of a /ast 
farewell. We always hope to meet again.” 

May that hopé be realized! May the trials 
of his eventful life have prepared him, through 
divine grace, for an inheritance in the kingdom 
of Ged ; and may he who traces these lines, be 
training up through the same grace, to join him in 
those mansions of rest, where no enemy shall 
ever enter, and whence no friend shal! ever 
depart. C. A. G. 


DIVINE TRUTH. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


a 


“There failed not aught of any good thing, which the Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel.” 
«« Fail’d not How could it fail? 


Josnva, 21. 45. 


Thou who didst bid 


At God’s command, the sun and moon stand still, 
Astonished in their mansions, it is fit 
- That thou shouldst teach the fickle tribes, what truth 
Dwells with Omnipotence. Jehovah’s word 
Hath not the mournful property to fail. 
This appertaineth to the breath that man 
Upon his fading clay lips fashioneth. 
He, with ‘his secret heart doth make resolve, 
To do, or not to do.» But, straightway comes 


A sound—a wind of doctrine—or a change, 
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In the wan features of the pale-fac’d moon, 
And lo! his deed and resolution stand 
Divore’d,—the poles apart 


Anon, he speaks 
A pleasant promise to his neighbor’s ear, 
Round which the expectant vine of hope doth climb ; 
But he, frail being, finds his sky too cold 
To ripen what he planted, and retires 
Crab-like, with looks of shame. 


Yea, some there are, 
Who with their false and glozing words, are fain 
To cheat the simple-hearted. and exult 
Over the ruin and the wreck they make. 
God shall reward them. He,—to whom belongs 
The vengeance, and the right to recompense— 
« He is not.as a man, that he should lie,” 
So spake the son of Beor ;—* hath He said, 
And will He not fulfil it ?>—every word, 
Shall He not make it good ?” 


Who cometh on, 
From Carmel, up to Gilgal, with his host 
In warrior pride? Dejected in his train 
A captive king is led,—while lowing herds, 
And bleating flocks innumerous, show the spoils 
Of conquer’d Amalek. The son of Kish, 
The sceptred hero, with his towering head 
Higher than all the people, treads in pomp 


His native vales.—Yet rankling in his breast, 
And ’neath the flush of victory, ill concealed, 
Is consciousness of ezror, and the sting 

Of keen remorse. 


Behold, an awful Seer, 
The silver-bearded, and the lightning-eyed, 
Meets him with stern rebuke. The flimsy veil, 
With which the evasive monarch strives to shroud 
His disobedience and venality, 
Is rent away, and in Jehovah’s name 
The truth disclosed.—Reddens the royal brow 
With shame and terror, as the avenging doom 
Majestic Samuel utters. Hear we not 
Those closing tones, that awe the listening host 
Of armed warriors, leaning on their spears ? 
“ Behold, the strength of Israel will not fail, 
Nor like a man repent.” 


Therefore rejoice, 
Ye who in meek obedience keep His law. 
Gird on the shield of faith, from whose clear disk, 
Like diamond pure, all envious shafts recoil. 
Earth’s props, indeed, may break and pierce the heart, 
But the Eternal promise standeth sure. 
So walk with tranquil brow these shores of time, 
And do His will whose changeless truth you trust. 
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DANTE; HIS RELIGION AND POETRY. 


BY M. M. BACKUS. 


Tue political enterprise and i of 
Florence, at a period when Northem Europe was 
still sunk in a state of semi-barbarism, have so 
long been the themes of the novelist and the 
poet, that we havg come look upon the 
whole as a fancy sketch. We have retained a 
vague notion of a beautiful and fertile vale, em- 
bracing. upon its bosom the gently gliding Arno, 
and breathed upon by the mildest and healthiest 
breezes of sunny Italy. In the centre of that 
vale, we have in like fancy deposited Florence 
la bella, adorned it with the noblest efforts of 
architectural skill, enriched it with the choicest 


treasures of art, filled its coffers with the gold ; 


ani the pearls of a thousand tributaries, and 
blessed its enterprise with the fundamental 
principles of a republican government: and now 
as the morning sun shed its pure rays over the 
city, it was enlivened with the grateful hum of 
commerce and the hammer of the artisan, with 
merry tradesmen and swarthy seamen, hastening 
to and fro with the cares and plots of merchan- 
dise. A thousand fairy tales have their scenes 
amid its endless palaces and luxuriant gardens ; 
the cathedral and the convents were peapled 
with cowled monks having nothing of their St. 
Anthony in them but his fire, and with reli- 
gieuses in black robes and jewelled crucifixes, 
laid in a moral death-house to putrefy unseen : 
the streets were filled with brave knights and 
ladies fair, the princely palace with grave coun- 
sellors, the environs with nutbrown. maids and 
honest yeomen, the groves with the twittering, 
wanton songsters, the air with perfume, and the 
sky with the clear sunlight,—thus the pic- 
ture was wont to fill itself up with discordant 
materials, till its irregularity made us sick of 
what was fancy, and sceptical of what was 
fact. 

And yet if we compare what fancy has as- 
cribed to Florence with what she has showered 
upon other portions of this earth, or form our 
judgment even by what a modern schedule of 
tabulary statistics, with item this and item that 
in exact series, would award to her genius and 
national policy, the same picture of beauty and 
prosperity again rises before us with its graces 
and its artless symmetry to distract and enchant 
the beholder, Itis all true. Florence once push- 
ed her agriculture to the tops of the Apennines, 
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supplanting the chestnut by the blade of corn, in 
places now left desolate in despair: once the 
fabrics of her artisans were famous throughout 
Europe: once her sails were wooing and kiss- 
ing every breeze: her arms made her terrible in 
the earth, and covered her with military glory. 
The painter and the sculptor embodied the 
manifold forms of beauty, and the poet in 
glowing numbers flung the bright halo of spark- 
ling song around her brow. Her judges presid- 
ed in wisdom, and her princes ruled in splendor. 
But the vision has passed. Indolence, torpor, 
spiritless vanity now brood upon her palaces 
and her fields: the industrious live by the ne- 
gligence of an imbecile government, and the rest 
are too lazy to dig, and just mean enough to do 
the thief and the beggar in a small way. The 
fires which were once kindled in her realms, 
have long since been extinguished: her former 
energy and her opulence have fled northward to 
the fast-anchored isle, and her political genius 
and spirit have travelled westward over the At- 
lantic, and. rested on a soil then unknown to 
her geography. 

In the latter years of the thirteenth century, 
Florence was the scene of a violent political 
contest between the Bianchi and Neri, or the 
Whites and Blacks. It was the design of the 
latter party to co-operate with the selfish 
schemes of the Pope, Boniface VIII., and, at 
his suggestion, resign their city to the tender 
mercies of Charles of Valois, Count of Anjou, 
and brother of the king of France. The inde- 
pendent character of the Florentines had for 
some time annoyed the pride of the Pontifical 
See, and every opportunity had been sought by 
both parties to maintain the spiritual and tem- 
poral prerogatives. But it was a day of dark- 
ness, superstition, and slavery. Few men 
knew enough of freedom to think it worth 
struggling for: common folk and gentle folk 
were allowed just that amount of religion, 
which made them tremble at a priest, and just 
that amount of knowledge, and in that form, 
which. left the impression that it was a thing 
for angels instead of creatures of flesh and 
blood.. Men were born with innate impressions 
of servitude, and were baptized into the name 
of the Pope and the Prince. The glass, 
through which mankind might see heavenly 
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things darkly, had become smutted over with 
the dingy smoke of scholasticism and mysticism, 
till human eyes could not see through it at all. 
All was disease and wretchedness and despair. 
But God had reserved unto himself many choice 
spirits, and was ordering events for the ‘speedy 
release of his oppressed creatures. Upon the 
very lands where the darkness was the deepest, 
He was pouring down the silent and lively 
beams of truth; and was placing motives in 
their hearts and weapons in their hands to as- 
sert and maintain the rights, with which He 
had endowed them. 

In Florence the little band of Bianchi, with 
the prior of the city at their head, were holding 

_ their ground as witnesses to the doctrine of in- 
alienable rights. They had their nocturnal 
meetings and their esotene maxims, their secret 
oaths and their inspiriting watchword, their in- 
domitable purposes and their ennobling aims. 
In the year 1300, this true-hearted band had for 
their leader a man, who had seen some thirty- 
five summers, and had studied philosophy at 
Bologna and Padua, theology in the schoolmen, 
literature in Virgil, arms and glory at Compal- 
dino against the Ghibelines of Arezzo, love in 
the eyes of Beatrice Portinari, and domestic in- 
felicity with Gemma Donati. With a heart 
generous as the rain of heaven, a temper firm 
but engaging by its many virtues, a wit busy 
with the fascinating forms and images of nature, 
a spirit burning with the purifying fires of pa- 
triotism, he moved amid the narrow circle of 
leagued liberators, the very pride of the band. 
His hours were engaged in laying skilful plots 
to countermine a wary foe. One day at Rome, 
the next at Florence, and the third at the court 
of some neighboring prince, he pushed his ne- 
gotiations, and put every means in motion to se- 
cure the best interests of his countrymen. But 
a stupid race, and a barbarous age, discarded his 
philanthropic efforts: even his fellow-citizens 
looked on with an indifferent air, and he found 
himself, after several partial successes, in a small 
minority and in poor repute within his native 
walls. 

Dante Alighieri—for he was this prior, and 
politician, and poet—determined to resist to the 
last the encroachments of Boniface. We can 
fancy the little knot of Bianchi gathered in their 
nocturnal assembly room, discussing the chang- 
ing events of the day, proposing and weighing 
various expedients for their often emergencies, 
lamenting the fickleness and sluggish stupidity 
of the Florentine populace, and seeking through 
the thick darkness to catch some far off ray of 
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hope in the distant future, when their free and 
just principles should triumph in the world. But 
they saw none; and yet, with true patriotism, 
when they were rejected of their countrymen, 
and with true religion, when they were ana- 
thematized by the supposed vicegerent of God, 
they clung to their homes and their faith with 
unfaltering purpose; while Dante, the very 
joint and sinew of the society, still swept the 
loud chords of his iyte in mingled tones of sub- 
mission and rebuke. 

O Almighty Power! 
Who wast in earth for our sakes crucified, 
Are thy just eyes turned elsewhere 7 Or is this 
FY we senna in the wond’rous depth 

thy sage counsel, made for some good end, 

Entirely from our reach of thought eut off ; 
So are the Italian cities all o’er-thronged 
With tyrants, and a great Marcellus made 
Of every peity factious villager. 


Turning from the sad scene, which met his 
eyes everywhere in Italy, his heart wanders 
back to his Firenze la bella. 

My Florence! Thou may’st well remain unmov’d 
At this digression, which affects not thee— 
Thanks tothy people, who so wisely speed. 
Many have justice in their heart, that long 
Waiteth for counsel to direct the bow, 

Or ere it dart unto its aim: but thine 

Have it on their lip’s edge. Many refuse 

To bear the common burdens ; readier thine 


Answer uncall’d, and cry, “ Behold, I stoop.” 
* * * * * » * * 


If thqu remember’st well, and canst see clear, 
Thou wilt perceive thyself like a sick wretch, 
Who finds no rest upon her down, but oft 
Shifting her side, short respite seeks from pain. 
Purg. Canto VI. 
A company of such choice spirits, feeding the 
flames of liberty with holy hands, without an 
example in story to encourage them to believe 
their principles practicable, making head against 
the ecclesiastical purple with not a precedent in 
Christendom of successful opposition to her 
wiles and power, forgiving and forgetting the 
ingratitude of their fellows, constant amid diffi- 
culties and indomitable amid despair—such a 
company is worth looking in upon. It assures 
us that even in that dismal period there was 
other light besides the external rays of the sun, 
that there was other generosity besides what ex- 
isted in the bountiful bosom of nature ; and with 
our clearer vision, and brighter prospects, we 
seem to go back to that secret chamber, and 
mingle with that devoted band, and speak to 
them words of consolation and hope, “ Brothers, 
have good cheer. The night is far spent.” 
The Neri triumphed, and in 1302 the leaders 
of the Bianchi were banished. Dante, being on 
an embassy to Rome, was mulcted by the Flo- 
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rentines in the sum of 8000 lires, and con- 
demned to two years’ exile. Unable to dis- 
charge the fine, his property was confiscated, 
and shortly afterwards, in the month of March, 
a sentence was obtained by his enemies, con- 
demning him, if taken, to the stake. To this 
unjust severity he alludes in a prediction in the 
seventeenth canto of Paradise. 


Such as driven out 
From Athens, by his cruel siepdame’s wiles, 
Hippolytus departed: such must thou 
Depart from Florence. This they wish, and this 
Contrive, and will ere long effectuate, there, 
Where gainfal merchandize is made of Christ 
Throughout the livelong day. 


From that hour his life was a series of mis- 
fortunes. Failing to secure a permission to re- 
visit his native city, he wandered about Italy, 
dependent upon the generosity of friends for an 
asylum and a subsistence ; and yet never fully 
releasing the hope of a remission of the sen- 
tence, he seems to have harbored a bitterness 
and dejection of spirits, from the annoyance of 
which even his friends were not exempt. __ 

This is the first shaft 
Shot from the bow of exile. Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savor is of others’ bread ; 
How hard the passage, to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs. 

Having seen the fall of his political enemy 
Donati, he finally entered beneath the hospita- 
ble roof of Sigaori della Scala, of Verona, where 
a firm friendship was soon established between 
the patron and the poet, which lasted until 
death—a friendship which he characterizes as 

the contrary to that 

Which fals ’twixt other men, the granting 

Did foreruu the asking. 

Twice he visited Paris, and one early commen- 
tator extends his pilgrimage even to Oxford. 
During the last years of his life he resided with 
Guido Novello da Polenta, at Ravenna, where 
he died in 1321, of a disease brought on by dis- 
appointment and melancholy, at the failure of a 
negotiation, which he had undertaken to effect 
between his patron and the Venetians. His 
funeral obsequies were celebrated in a gorgeous 
and sumptuous style by Guido, and one hundred 
and fifty years later a splendid monument was 
erected to his memory by Bernardo Rembo. His 
countrymen sought to wipe out their injus- 
tice to the living by expiatory offerings to his 
ashes, but as to this day their service is mere 
lip-honor, without any true sympathy with the 
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infamy ; even the bad commentaries, which they 
have hung round his great poem, and the mine- 
ing, idle lecturers they have appointed to sit in 
judgment on his genius, only furnish still strong- 
er evidence to the man of taste, that the infa- 
tuated Florentines are stubbornly bent upon the 
burial of his deathless numbers, and the exter- 
mination ef his principles. . 

The Divina Commedia, by which the name of 
Dante is rendered illustrious and immortal, is in 
its conception and in all its parts, essentially a 
creation of the fourteenth ceritury, of an anti- 
papal Catholic, and of Italy. It is religion and 
political law in allegory, with an outline of the 
events and characters of his own day skilfully 
interwoven with the frail texture and dignified 
with Roman learning. Though denominated a 
comedy, it is not a drama: but in accordance 
with the arbitrary criticism of his contempora- 
ries, by which eloquence was distributed into 
three forms, tragic, comic, and elegiac,—the first 
representing those pieces which, with a happy 
begintiing, had a painful conclusion, and the 
second those of a reverse order—Dante named 
his poem a comedy. The epithet Divina is of 
later origin, and arose from the character of the 
subjects, upon which its hundred cantos were 
employed. ‘The poet introduces us to a vision 
which is said to have passed before bis fancy, 
in the year 1300, representative of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise. This furnishes him with a 
ready threefold division to his poem, of which 
he avails himself in a very masterly manner. 
The shade of Virgil becomes his conductor 
through the realms of Tartarus, and they enter 
the fearful regions of Hell hand in hand. 

Hardly have they passed beneath the heavy 
portals, when their eyes fall upon a gang of 
drones and idlers, whose punishment it is to be 
for ever stung with gnats and wasps: in thig 
worshipful company they discover Pope Celes- 
tine the Fifth, who had abdicated his office to 
play the sot with a more comfortable abandon. 
Ferried by Charon over the Stygian waters they 
meet first the spirits of those, who, before the 
coming of Christ, lived lives of godlessness : the 
second is a group of sensualists, who are suc- 
ceeded in regular series by gluttons, spend- 
thrifts, choleric spirits, heretics, malefactors, 
debauchees, and traitors. To illustrate these 
characters the poet selected the choicest actors 
in Italian history; and from the supplies it is made 
fo furnish, the papacy would seem to have been 
a sortof academy of sin to prepare and train 


principles which inspired the poet's song, they ; pupils for that higher or rather deeper university 


have only perpetuated their own meanness and { of.crime and wo. 


Besides Celestine we meet 


~ ~~ ~~ 
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with Nicholas the Third, Clement the Fifth, and 
even Boniface the Eighth, under the title of 
‘ Prince of the Pharisees.” Nor are the popes 
even in death deprived of their cringing para- 
sites. Cardinals, and bishops without number, 
swarm in every circle, and are immortalized 
with every degree and species of immorality, 
from a sickly gourmandism up to simony, per- 
jury, and coolly calculated murder. 
Reappearing in upper light, the travellers rest 
upon an island from which they are directed by 
Cato of Utica on their road to Purgatory. 
O’er better waves to speed her rapid course 


The light bark of my genius lifts the sail, 
Well pleas’d to leave so cruel sea behind. 


The journey over the mountains of Purgatory 
by a steep and narrow path, pent in on each 
side by rocks, is full of incident, and diversified 
with all the charms of descriptive poetry. Seat- 
ing themselves on an eminence with the sun 
upon their left, they recover from their fatigue 
and interrogate the passengers upon the causes 
of their several dooms. Discovering Sordello, 
an old and tried friend, Dante flings himself into 
his arms, and bursts out in bitter invective upon 
an ungrateful land. 


Ah, slavish Italy! thou inn of grief! 

Vessel without pilot in loud storm! 

Lady no longer of fair provinces, 

But brothel-housce impure! This gentle spirit 
Even from the pleasant sound of his dear Jand 
Was prompt to greet a fellow citizen 

With such glad cheer: while now thy living ones 
In thee abide not without war: and one 
Malicious gnaws another: aye of those 

Whom the same wall and the same moat contains. 


Falling asleep, the dreamer is carried still far- 
ther up the mountain, and two hours after sun- 
rise is admitted with Virgil to the realms of 
Purgatory. As they advance, wide surfaces of 
white marble are seen artfully adorned’with alle- 
gorical representations of deeds of humility” 
The souls of the proud meet them bent down 
beneath the weight of large stones: then suc- 
ceed other etchings in illustration of the same 
sin. Upon the second buttress the sin of envy is 
expiated, and upon the third that of anger. Ad- 
vancing through the mists he meets Marco Lom- 
bardo, with whom he carries on a dispute upon 
the free-will, summing up the matter in these 
sensible lines : 


If then the present race of mankind err 

Seek in yourselves the cause and find it there. 
Issuing from the thick vapor, they approach 

the fourth cornice, where the sin of gloominess 

is cleansed, The fifth, assigned to the sin of 
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avarice, has among its tenants for a wonder, 
Pope Adrian the Fourth, who confesses that his 
induction to the pastorship of Rome first opened 
his eyelids, and enabled him to discover « the 
dream and cozenage of life.” After passing the 
filth cornice, the two poets are overtaken by 
Statius, who accompanies them on their way, 
all communing 


Mysterious lessons of sweet poesy. 


Escaping beyond the seventh and last cornice, 
Dante is accosted by several of his friends, 
whose characters he sketches with rapid and 
vivid strokes. Before these realmsare abandon- 
ed for ever, the travellers are overtaken by night- 
fall and pleasant dreams, and when they awake 
again, Virgil, not being permitted-to enter the 
gates of Paradise, resigns his office of guide and 
commits his friend to his own judgment till he 
shall meet with Beatrice to conduct him through 
the streets of the Eternal City. 

The reunion with his first love forms the cen- 
tre of interest for the poem, :f centre it can be 
said to have. 
age of ten years, and at twenty loved her. His 
warm affection was felt and responded to, but 
death intercepted the consummation of their hap- 
piness. At twenty-five he buried his relish of 
life, and his hopes of earthly enjoyment, in the 
grave with her. The earth covered her body, 
but the vision of her features, the soft tones of 
her voice, and the kindness of her heart, burst 
from the earthy encasement, and roamed over 
the world with Dante. They lay down with him 
and rose up with him, they were ever present 
images in his eyes, they echoed like the memory 
of past joys through his ears, they swept over 
his spirit like a voice from heaven, they became 
part of his very consciousness. And if the half, 
that is told of her, be true. she was worthy the 
homage of such a mind. To the memory of 
this being he turned after a life spent in vexation 
and anguish, persecution without and domestic 
discord within, and he fondled the thing of fancy 
with all the fervor and artlessness of a child. 
To this being, when he enters the regions of the 
blessed, he resigns himself as his conductress and 
prophet. 

Ascending towards the first heaven, his celes- 
tial guide resolves certain of his doubts upon the 
nature of the objects which meet his view. The 
moon is assigned to thoge, who on earth made 
profession of a religious life. Among the illus- 
trious tenants of Mercury, or the second heaven, 
is Justinian, who recounts the victories of the 
Roman Eagle, and discovers to Dante the true 
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policy of the Italian States, in relation to their 
unhappy dissensions. As they journey on up to 
the ninth and last heaven, Beatrice discourses 
to him of human redemption, and the necessity 
of faith ; but the larger part of the doctrinal ex- 
positions are put in the mouths of Thomas 
Aquinas, Buonaventura, Bernard, and the Apos- 
tles. Upon the empyrean his vision is strength- 
ened by looking upon a river of light, by which 
he is enabled to discern or rather contemplate 
the brightness of the Divine Majesty. Beatrice 
silently retires from his side, and he is admitted 
to a faint glimpse of the mysteries of the Trin- 
ity, and the union of man with God: 

But the flight was not for my wing: 
Had not a flash darted athwart my mind 
And in thes pen unfolded what it sought. 
Here vigor fail’d the tow’ring fantasy, 
But yet the will roli’d onward, like a wheel 


In even motion, by the Love impell’ d, 
That moves the sun in heaven and all the stars. 


Our imperfect analysis may give some faint 


idea of the action of the poem. O/ its incidents, $ 


as rich and diversified as the scenes of nature 
herself, its images endless and choice, and never 
feeble, its variety always pleasing, its language 
vigorous and elegant, its versification melodious 
and exquisitely modulated, we can.say but lit- 
tle within our present limits. It is an allegory 
of the boldest kind, transporting the present into 
the future, and awarding to virtue and vice 
their respective dooms, © The characters are of 
an historical, and therefore permanent interest : 

the basis of the vision is laid upon Revelation, 
and even where it is in some of its parts at 
variance with our clearer knowledge of that 
Revelation, it loses half its offensiveness by the 
unobtrusive manner in which it is introduced. 

We come now to speak more particularly of its 
political and religious character. 

We suppose no one would open the Divina 
Commedia to study theology, or political law. 
Whoever the adventurer may be, who shall set 
himself upon such a task, will find himself in 
the issue at loggerheads with all the world and 
with himself also. Pagans in heaven or on 
their way thither after death have too strong an 
odor of sentimentalism to suit the Protestant ; 
Popes in hell are not very relishable food fot 
rumination to the Romanist,. The worship of 
the blessed Virgin as “ Regina Cali,” purga- 
tory as a place of moral preparation for hea- 
ven, and Paradise distributed with a great pa- 
rade of astronomy over the planets of the solar 
system, are not the things most congruous with 
the Bible and the developments of modern 
science. ~ We stop not now to con emplate its 
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faults and its blemishes. They are many and 
great. Nor shall we delve in every fleeting 
dash of the poet’s pencil to catch a faint fore- 
shadowing of some great traditional system, 
which would fain have a resurrection in these 
latter days. Nor again for our present design 
shall we chase off into his political treatise De 
Monarchig in glorification of the Romans, and 
in prophecy of their destiny as the future rulers 
of the Universe. All this, well enough in 
its season, is wholly irrelevant to the important 
question, What is the religion of the Divina 
Commedia? Man has so long and eo eflectu- 
ally.made his wit and acquirements subserve 
the ends of bis passions, that in an analysis of 
any given character, we have come to consider 
not how he reasons, nor what formal state- 
ments he makes of his views, but what his ob- 
ject is. The heart in this case overshadows 
the intellect, and the latter does duty as a hire- 
ling under the lash. Dante in his work on 
Monarchy glorified the Romans to tickle the 
vanity of the Emperor, and secure his assist- 
ance against the Pontiff: he ascribed preroga- 
tives to a Cesar, which would have constituted 
a fouler and a sterner despotism than that of the 
Vatican. He reasons, and subtilizes, and poet- 
izes, till he gets an Empire into the seventh 
heaven of political periectibility, and carries up 
there with it many of the most odious features 
of Catholicism, All this seems anything but 
pleasant for an American heart: but we care 
not a whit for these vagaries. We put the 
thing in another light by the common sense 
question, why did he so compromise his nobler 
principles? And when history answers, it was 
to awaken a stupid race and a superstitious 
Emperor toa sense of the spiritual degradation 
to which the Papacy reduced them, we are satis- 
fied: we thank the poet for his motives and 
objects, and reject his means, Leaving then 
such moot points, we go in quest of a more im- 
portant fact, which is to answer a more practi- 
cal question. What is the genius of the reli- 
gious sentiments of the Divina Commedia? 
What its pervading spirit, and whitherward was 
the poet's helm directed ? And we hesitate not 
to affirm that that genius and spirit are Protest- 
antism, and that helm is ‘hard down’ for Evan- 
gelicism, .We affirm it in the face of sacerdotal 
copes and stoles, and tapers, and saints’ inter- 
cession, and all the doctrines of the schoolmen 
in their most subtle or stupid form, scattered 
through. its endless terzinas, and adorned with 
all the tasteful drapery of a true poet. We 
affirm. it in the face of the universal popularity 
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of the poem with Catholic Italians, of its spe- 
cious and artful defence by that prince of con- 
troversialists, the Cardinal Bellarmine, and of 
its ingenious believe-nothing, and doubt-nothing 
analysis by that prince of historical critics, 
Ragel. Dante has impressed upon it his own 
signet, and that signet does not read Popery, 
nor Christianity, nor Paganism, nor fiction, nor 
caprice, but——Dante. ‘It is individual, with 
a dash of the monomaniac ; religious, with a just 
detestation of a horde of usurpers and apostates, 
and Christian-like, with as much of the Spirit 
as could eke through the turmeric of Missals 
and Pontificals. His inner life was fed by 
principle, instead of form: he loved truth, he 
eschewed hypocrisy, and he clung with rapture 
and enthusiasm around the living and life-giv- 
ing docteines, which even through a spurious 
Christianity and a tyrannical government, he 
could catch a glimpse of, and could discern to 
be the only, and the sure safeguard of spiritual 
and political liberty. He was a Catholic—a 
Romanist, if you please—because the Bible was 
a sealed book, and he knew no other form of 
Revelation. ~But in his poem he chose of Ca- 
tholicism what was best, and most approxi- 
mating to Evangelicism. He was a poet; and 
as such sought communion with kindred spirits 
of former days, and with the lovelier and purer 
shapes of nature. He was a sworn adhereni to 
his holy faith, but he shrank from its impure 
exposition at Rome, to’ hold sweet converse 
with the scholastics, and ventured with them to 
the farthest verge of the catholic circle, to en- 
joy the healthful exercise of that liberty, 
wherewith God makes free. He was a gene- 
rous spirit, and a bruised one: and far from 
rebuking the dejection of his latter years, we 
are moved to prize the more highly that humane 
temperament which could suffer continued ex- 
haustion from such miscreants and ingrates as 
those, with whom his lot was cast, without 
drying up for ever the fountains of sympathy 
and kindness. He loved the pure poetry of his 
Virgil, the angelic vision of his” Beatrice, the 
truthful doctrines of freedom and the holy con- 
solations of revealed religion. He hated Popes, 
Cardinals, and bishops ; intriguers and despots ; 
lechers, gluttons, and misers: but, what is far 
above all this, he heartily detested the union of 
Church and State. He denounced it in didactic 
essays, and in the rapid eloquence of song : he 
preached against it to his countrymen, and drew 
his own good blade in evidence of his sincerity 
and trust: and it was his ardor to subvert the 
papacy which carried him over to what is just 
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as bad, high monarchism. These are the affec- 
tions, and principles, and purposes, which enter 
into his great poem: and they glow there like 
liquid gold in every line, every image, every 
word. As Protestants we follow the Ghibel- 
line with our hopes and prayers through all the 
changes of his allegory : and at every step we 
are conscious that a Catholic garb is concealing 
an evangelical person, because in every light 
and under every circumstance, he is acting upon 
the fundamental principle of evangelicism, indi- 
viduality as opposed to massive organism. 

Dante was a fourteenth century man with his 
face toward the millenium instead of the deltige : 
an inhabitant of a dark age, but not like the 
obscure bat bending its wings towards the dens 
and caves of the earth, but like a young eagle 
peering for light and setting his eye full upon 
the dazzling sun: he was leaving confusion 
and death behind him, and had hope before to 
cheer and enliven his pathway: and when he 
lacked wisdom, his heart did not turn towards 
any Mecca to worship and ask, but he bent his 
eyes upwards and looked upon heaven through 
its own veil of pure ether, and made the air the 
glad communicator of his orisons, the omnipre- 
sent confessional for his trespasses. 


There is in heaven a light, whose goodly shine 
Makes the Creator visible to all 

Created, that in seeing him alone 

Have peace: and in a circle spreads so far 
That the circumference were tuo loose a zone 


' To girdle in the sun, 


The poetry of the Divine comedy is that of a 
fertile imagination and varied learning, under 
the conduct of eloquence and honest indigna- 
tion. The theme, and the minor parts, were 
those which stirred and animated his soul of 
souls: they brought up strange pictures with 
dark colorings of bitter wrongs before his 
memory, and melancholy threw her sable gar- 
ment over his fancy. Now he is carried away 
by an impassioned eulogy of the good and 
the noble, now he pours forth torrents of 
scorching rebuke upon the vices of Italy, and 
now he brands the sloth and tetchy wantonness 
of the Pope and his minions with epithets of 
biting sarcasm. ‘With a lively sympathy for 
the beautiful and the gentle, he seldom views 
them in their femmine attitudes, and never 
paints them. Alone of all the poets of Italy he 
never wrote a line of twattle or slip-slop. Hell 
in his vision is gloomy, frowning, malignant ; 
vice has lost its seductive charms, and is bold 
and froward in despair. Suffering only nourishes 
the fiendlike hate of the tenants of that nether 
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pit: horror, like a glare of fire in murky dark- 
ness, rests upon every countenance. The heavy 
hand of fortune had almost identified Dante's 
thoughts with gloom and sullenness: and it 
may truly be said of him, what Johnson un- 
justly said of Milton, that < hell grew darker at 
his frown.’ 

It is the poetry of learning, erudite, scholas- 
tic, and occasionally ostentatious. His era was 
that of the revival of Roman letters; those of 
Greece and the East being yet unknown. It 
was the age of angelic and seraphic Doctors in 
subtle theology : when thought began to re- 
cover the use of its limbs, but had to turn in- 
fant again, creeping along the ground, and 
amusing itself with rattles and rubbish. But 
the marks of a towering genius are manifest in 
the selection that is made of materials, and the 
groups into which they are disposed. Dante 
poured the lifeless dogmas into the crucible of 
his heart, and purified and vivified reason by 
passion. In the peculiar province of the poet 
he stands unrivalled in rich variety of images, 
and in the picturesque character of language. 
The ordinary actors upon the same stage with 
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their numbers nor their obscurity are suffered to 
act as dead weights upon the interest of the 
composition. The chief events of history are 
sketched with a few brilliant strokes of which 
the only blemish is%hat they are suggestive 
rather than didactic’: 4 few brief notes, how- 
ever, are sufficient to guide the reader, and the 
fewer and briefer they are made the better for 
the object of the poem and the memory of its 
author. 

Dante is blessed with a translation into every 
tongue, whose literature is worth the mention, 
and is cursed with a thousand dull commenta- 
tors, who are seeking, like barnacles upon the 
hull of a mighty ship, to traverse the ocean of 
time. To the English reader the translation of 
Cary, which we have employed in our ex- 
tracts, offers as correct a notion of the spirit of 
the man and the genius of the poet, as a trans- 
lation can. It is polished, and sometimes labor- 
ed: animated and frequently brilliant ; always 
full, without overrunning the measure of its 
office. Dante. deserves a wider acquaintance 
with Americans, for it may be safely said, that 
an American Protestant can alone echo the fer- 


him are introduced with great skill, and neither 3 vor and the spirit of the Anti-papal poet. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


TO MY WIFE WHEN AT A DISTANCE. 


Tuat holy calm which breathed from heaven, 
Around the spot where Christ abode, 
Which speaks the joys of sin forgiven 
And lifts the beaming eye to God,— 


That holy calm where passion’s rage, 

And earth-born fears and hopes are gone 
While o’er the soul's brief pilgrimage 

A milder radiance is thrown— 


That holy calm thy breast shall feel, 

As breaks the Sabbath’s dawn once more, 
And to thine inmost soul shall steal 

The presence of the ComrorTER. 
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Around the throne already meet 
The unnumbered millions of the Blest, 
And tune their softest notes to greet 
Another Sabbath’s sacred rest. 


Though high above our feeble aim, 
Rolls on their “‘ inexpressive”* song, 

Our souls communion still shall claim, 
And mingle with the happy throng. 


On earth below, in heaven above, 
The song, the joy, the praise are one, 
And soon these souls from earth remove, 


Where naught but heaven remains oo . 


* Milton. 
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AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. 


BY REV. F. C. WOODWORTH. 


(SEE PLATE.) _ 


Wuat an array of beauty do our forests, fields , 


and meadows present at this season of the year! 
We admire the richness and splendor of the gar- 
den and the green-house; weare delighted with 
the magnificence of the immigrant from a for- 
eign clime—the magnolia, the rhododendron, 
the camellia, the peony—they dazzle by their 
gay and splendid hues ; but more than these and 
all their companions, we love the modest, un- 
pretending flower, blooming in its native haunts. 
We belong to the ‘ native American party,’ so far 
as flowers are concerned. It is not that we love 
the foreigner less—but we love the American 
more. It is because we prefer nature to art. It 
is for the same reason that Cowper expressed a 
preference for the country—because 
“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 

It is because we see less of God in a garden of 
exotics—in the forest and mead more. It is for 
the same reason that we are more please! in 
viewing the features of the human face, as God 
made them, though exhibiting no uncommon 
beauty, than we are after the application of the 
rouge, or any of that genus. Something of 


_ this feeling the author of the « Deserted Village” 


seems to express, when he says, 


“ To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art.”’ 
Cultivation, in almost every instance, changes 
the natural peculiarities of exotic plants. With 
some, indeed, the effect produced by culture ina 
foreign clime is such as to destroy almost en- 
tirely their identity. The change, it is true, 
may be a desirable one, so far as their general 
appearance is concerned; but when subjected 
to minute scientific examination, these flowers 
are found to be unnaturally developed, and to 
have lost some organs altogether. 

A beautiful emblem this of the general effect 
of luxury on the physical, intellectual, and 
moral condition of men; especially if they 
have been accustomed to a poorer and humbler 
walk in life. Such men may be more respect- 
ed; perhaps their society will be universally 
courted ; but, on the whole, luxury more gene- 
rally mars and injures here, than it .improves 
and beautifies. 

We have often wondered that the flowers of 
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our woods received no higher marks of atten- 
tion from the horticulturist. How common is 
it for those who cevtainly are not in the main 
deficient in floral taste, to collect for their gar- 
dens and green-houses, even at great expense 
and pains-taking, a multitude of exotics, while 
they overlook altogether the aborigines of the 
soil, within a mile of their own door! Why 
is it? Why this passion for every plant indi- 
genous to other climes, so that scarcely a par- 


; ticle of enthusiasm can be afforded for those that 


smile so kindly upon us from their native 
haunts? Why is it, when a group of these 
sisters, from their mountain home, are present- 
ed as candidates for the favor of some fair 
friend, that we so often hear the remark, « Oh, 
they are nothing but wild flowers!” To us, it 
seems a want of correct taste, to say the least. 
It seems more than this—scarcely less than a 
disrespect to our citizens, by preferring foreign- 
ers to them. 

Strange that these wild flowers should be 
neglected, when, as it should seem, most of 
them are endeared by somg of the sweetest re- 


collections of childhood. We never gaze upon 


these familiar faces in their solitary abodes, 
without feelings akin to those which the author 
of “ Gertrude of Wyoming” has expressed in 
such beautiful numbers : 
“* Ve wild flowers! the gardens eclipse you, "tis trae; 
Yet wildings of nature, [ doat upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with friry delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold.” 

Some of the flowers of spring, which, in the 
latitude of the State of New York, have now 
disappeared, are perfect gems of beauty. The 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, or blood root, is one 
of the earliest. We have seen it in the month 
of March, unfolding its delicate white petals, 
which would not suffer in comparison with 
many of our most admired exotics, while the 
ground was covered with snow, Two species 
of the Anemone, found generally in the forest, 
appear somewhat later. One of these species, 
the Anemone Thalictroides, or rue anemone, 
with white blossoms, some three or four inches 
high, is perhaps the fairest of the family, and 
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abounds in shady locations about the first of ; SLIP, accompanies the last mentioned plant in 


May. There is the Claytonia Virginica, too, 
the spring beauty, as it is aptly termed, which 
prefers the same locations, and is in flower near 
the same time. The Trillium Pendulum, or 
wake robin, blossoms in May. Though notso 
common as either of the former, it is more gay 
and splendid, and is-more likely to please the 
casual passer-by. -We have found it in Oneida 
county in considerable abundance. The Agui- 
legia Canadensis, or wild columbine, a sister of 
the columbine so generally cultivated in gar- 
dens, is by no means an uninteresting flower. 
It may be found growing in clusters, often hang- 
ing on high rocks, where there seems scarcely 
soil sufficient to sustain it. 

Among the vernal flowers which attract most 
general attention, are the two which embellish 
this number of the Parlor Magazine— 


THE HEPATICA AND CALTHA. 

They are drawn from natural specimens, and 
engraved expressly for the work. They are 
designed not merely as embellishments, but as 
illustrations of the beauty of.our native wild 
flowers. 

The blue flower in the engraving is the He- 
pATICA AMERICANA according to De Candolle ; 
the H. triloba, according to some other botanisis. 
It is one of the first flowers which appear in the 
Northern and Middle States, and on this ac- 
count, as well as in consideration’of its intrinsic 


beauty, is a very interesting plant. Its pale. 


blue flowers are often seen before the snows of 
winter have entirely disappeared. The leaves 
are not formed until nearly a month later—the 
leaf which appears in the engraving being the 
growth of last year. The more common name 
of the plant is Liverwort. Prof. Eaton, 
with some reason, as we think, objects to the 
name, as being the same applied to a plant be- 
longing to another genus-—the Marchantia 
Polymorpha—and - suggests that it be called 
LIvERLEAF. 

The Hepatica is also interesting on account of 
the notoriety it has recently obtained in this 
country, for its supposed medicinal virtues. 
We pretend not to determine what consequence 
ought to be attached to it in medicine. Prof. 
Tully thinks its excellence is somewhat over- 
rated by some physicians; and the authors of 
the American Dispensatory affirm that, except- 
ing it is slightly astringent, it has no valuable 
medicinal properties whatever. ‘ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ?” 

‘ihe Catrua Paxusrris, or American Cow- 
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the engraving. It grows naturally in wet, 
marshy locations, and is on this account quite 
difficult to cultivate in the garden. Its gay, 
yellow blossoms form a happy contrast with its 
deep green leaves and the grass where it grows. 
Many a sweet bard has honored it in his song, 
or perhaps we should say, many a song has 
been honored by it. 

There is not, perhaps, in all the year, a more 
charming month for a ramble in the country 
among its wild beauties, than this same month 
of June. Maultitudes of flowers are now in 
bloom, which are interesting and attractive, 
whether examined with the eye of a scientific 
botanist, or viewed simply as specimens of the 
unrivalled handiwork of God. 

Improve this season, thou votary of the 
world, and its alluring pleasures. Go abroad 
where the wild flowers bloom in their native 
loveliness, and for awhile at least, forget thy 
dollars and cents, thy ambition, and thy gay 
amusements. Go, and let thy heart beat free 
from the rust of business and care. It will 
make thee better, happier, to acquaint thyself 
with these creatures of Infinite Wisdom and 
Beneficence. Art thouamisanthrope? Hath 
thy brother man played thee false, and hath a 
thorn pricked thee from among the roses of life, 
so thou must needs whine, and find fault with 
thy species, and everything else, and call this 
world of ours a bad world, unworthy of thy 
confidence and love? Learn to see the beauties 
of the world, and be somewhat blind to its de- 
formities and defects. Peradventure, it is not 
so bad, after all. Go talk with the birds, and 
trees, and flowers. Why. 

“Methinks it should have been impossible 

Not to love ail things in a world so filled, 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 

Is music slumbering on her instruments.” 
Go make friends of every flower that blows. 
They will instruct thee—they will teach thee 
how to love; and if thou canst learn to be a 
good lover, thou wilt be content to see the 
world, and let the world see thee. Art thou 
pent up in some crowded, bustling, dusty Utica 
of a city? Give thyself a holiday—go away 
from the rattling of omnibuses, and the cries of 
radish-venders and chimney-sweeps, and place 
thyself awhile under the influence of these wild- 
ings of nature. 0, there are homilies in the wild 
wood flowers, worth all the wisdom of the schools. 
Read them, man of the world—they cost thee 
nothing—and BE SURE THOU READ THEM 
ARIGHT. 
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Ovur readers will not have forgotten the astound- 
ing incident recorded in the last Number of this 
Magazine, of the father who sought the country 
over till he found a school for his son in which 
there was no religion! He found it away in 
the heart of Virginia, and there he left his boy. 

A correspondent, signing himself “ Benja- 
MIN.” and assuming the Quaker style of « thee” 
and “ thy” in his communication, has addressed 
to us an epistle in which he justifies the con- 
duct of the father so far as the use of the Bible, 
in the Protestant version commonly called « King 
James’ Bible,” is concerned. He says that he 
has discarded this book from his family on ac- 
count of its vulgar words and allusions, and 
because one of his children asked him some 
queer questions on it, which he thought it would 
be indelicate to answer. Having stated these 
grave reasons, he says, 

“I would feel really obliged if thee would an- 
swer the above objections to King James’ Bible, 
or of thee can tell me where I can get a decent 
Bible.” 


lt may be questioned whether it is of suffi- ; 


cient importance to treat this call seriously, as 
we are by no means willing to believe that our 
correspondent is what he professes to be, a sin- 
cere seeker after truth. But the letter gives a 
fit occasion to speak of the very subject which 
we should wish to discuss in these pages, and 
our thanks are therefore due to «« Benjamin” for 
the opportunity he has offered of securing the 
reader’s attention. The question is simply this, 
“Is the English Bible a suitable reading book 
for the family and school ?” 

“ Benjamin” points us to several passages 
which he says are indelicate, and to certain 
words which he would not allow his children 
to read. These are in the record of historical 
facts which are in themselves or in their rela- 
tions of importance, and are expressed in lan- 
guage that was perfectly chaste and proper at 
the time the translation was made. In the his- 
tory of the early ages of the world, and in other 
parts of the sacred volume, it is deemed import- 
ant by the inspired penmen to commit to writ- 
ing with great minuteness some things which 
uninspired men would doubtless have omitted 
even in history! Is there nothing in this fact 
that proves the divine origin of the Bible? This 
very objection would occur to any one who was 
counterfeiting a sacred book, and we should — 
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BENJAMIN AND THE “MONSTER FATHER.” 


have had from such a source a volume that 
** Benjamin” himself would Jet his children read! 
If there is anything in the teaching of the vol- 
ume, that even by implication can be fairly con- 
strued into the approbation of evil, it is a valid 
argument against its divine origin; but good 
men have never found anything in the Bible 
that approves of sin, and bad men hate it be- 
cause it is opposed universally and decidedly 
even to the appearance of evil. 

But it has vulgar words in it!’ That depends 
on what you mean by vulgar words. If words 
are vulgar that two hundred years ago were 
used in ordinary conversation among refined 
people, then the charge is true. But we con- 
tend that a book written in a style that was 
pure and proper in the age that gave it birth, 
ought not, on that account, to be condemned as 
unfit to be read at any other age. When the 
“ Paradise Lost” and « Pilgrim’s Progress” are 
as old as King James’ Bible is now, the «« Ben- 
jamins oi that day will find some very vulgar 
words in them, and will find it necessary to dis- 
card them from their families for fear their 
children will ask them queer questions. In fact 
there are some passages in Milton which a less 
fastidious taste than our correspondent’s, would 
even now condemn, but what shall be done with 
them? Shall a new edition be made by some 
poor poet, that the grand conceptions of the blind 
bard may be recast into the fashion of this deli- 
cate age? Perhaps “ Benjamin” would like to 


try his hand at the new version, and thus bless. 


the world with an improved copy of the match- 
less poem, which a child may read without 
putting his morals in peril ' 

Now, let us see what the effect of reading 
King James’ Bible is upen the morals of youth. 
«« Benjamin” does not allow his children to read 
it, on account of its indecency. His children 
are therefore doubtless very pure-minded boys 
and girls: they,have never been sullied even by 
the pages of God’s Word. But let us look at 
the families that make the Bible their daily 
study, where the children are permitted and en- 
couraged, perhaps by promises of reward, to read 
it in course, and not once only as they read the 
most of books, but to read it again and again, 
through and through, history, poetry, prophecy 
and precept, and what sort of children are they ? 
They read the Bible more than any other book 
in the world, and King James’ Bible too? What 
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is its effect on their morals? Does it make 
them vulgar and licentious? Did the world 
ever hear of such a tendency until «« Benjamin’s” 
children asked him those queer questions ? 
Where shall we look for families that are mo- 
dels of purity and delicate tastes and sensibili- 
ties, that shrink from moral pollution, and 
blush at the very thought of shame, where the 
breath of suspicion never soils the mirror of a 
stainless heart, and virgin loveliness dwells on 
every lip and in every eye, where, but in the 
bosom of those homes that cherish the Bible as 
their parlor and fireside companion, their morn- 
ing and evening counsellor, their daily teacher 
and everlasting guide ? Whence did the Puri- 
tans drink but from the wells of living waters 
opened in the soil of this same vulgar book? 
And where was a loftier delicacy ever reflected 
than from the chaste hearts of the sons and 
daughters of the Pilgrims? O, « Benjamin,” 
thou hast not studied well the history of thy 
own literature, the character of the fathers and 
mothers of thy own people, or it would never 
have come into thy mind to think of the Bible 
as not good enough for thy children. It will 
not harm them, friend: we hardly think it 
would harm thee, shouldst thou venture to 
study it a little more. 

And now, turn thee to the families that dis- 
card the Bible as friend «« Benjamin” has done, 
and what improvement in morals have they 
made? Do you often find the licentious novel, 
the obscene newspaper, the amorous poem, in 
any other houses than in those’where the Bible 
is not made the daily monitor? Visit the abodes 
of vice—the gorgeous palaces of gilded sensu- 
ality—the glittering gateways of the damned— 
and do they read the Bible there? Or go to the 
miserable dens where lust and shame have hid 
themselves from sight, that in secret they may 
work all unrighteousness with greediness, and 
will one of those bloated and beastly monsters 
tell you in answer to the inquiry what brought 
you here, “ I am a victim of Bible reading.” Do 
the annals of vice record one such instance ? 
Did infidelity ever dare to suggest the danger of 
such a result? Then turn thee to the lanes and 
the streets, or the wharves and the parks of this 
or any other city, and catch the first boy whose 
vulgar words mark him asa fit specimen of the 
corrupting influence of the Bible, and ask him 
where he learned to use such foul terms. And 
thinkest thou, friend «« Benjamin,” that he will 
tell thee, « My mother.made me read the Bible, 
tul it spoiled me ?’ 1 see thou smilest, “ Ben- 
jamin,” perhaps thou art somewhat ashamed of 
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thyself for writing such a letter, 
well to be ashamed. 

But, our correspondent, “ Benjamin,” urges 
another objection to the use of the Bible; he 
says that Abraham practised duplicity with 
Abimelech, and « God sanctioned it.” This is 
new tous. That Abraham sinned in the mat- 
ter we well know, and the historian, with a pen 
of impartial truth, has put the stain of his 
shame upon him never to be washed out till the 
end of time. But thy pen, friend, was not dip- 
ped in truth, when thou wrote that “God 
sanctioned it.” The Bible tells us that David 
sinned and Peter too, but God never sanctioned 
their wickedness. Thou slanderest the Almighty 
when thou sayest that he ever approved of sin. 
Repent thee of this calumny and ask pardon. 

And “ Benjamin” objects to the New Testa- 
ment, because it tells us that Jesus Christ 
cursed the fig tree for not bearing figs when the 
time was not come. Now, verily, we cannot 
see why the New Testament should be discard- 
ed on this account. Every reader of travels in 
the East knows that there are two seasons of 
figs in a year, and those who were in the Sa- 
viour’s company doubtless expected to find fruit 
upon the tree, while the Lord knew well 
enough that it was barren, and seized upon the 
occasion to display his power, and teach his as- 
tonished disciples a lesson of awful weight. 

These objections which we have mentic_ed 
are all that our correspondent urges as the 
grounds on which he has taken the Bible out of 
the hands of his children. For these reasons he 
discards a book every line of which may be 
read in the midst of the unsullied purity of 
heaven: a book which angels would love to 
study, and which saints have studied with emo- 
tions of ineffable delight: a book that has been 
the solace of the afflicted, the guide of the 


Thou doest 


“young, the comfort of the aged, the hope of 


millions now in glory and on the way. This 
same book that “ Benjamin” discards, is the 
volume from which philosophy has drawn its 
profoundest wisdom, and holiness its highest 
motives;-it has made innocence more pure, 
beauty more lovely, and bliss more sweet. The 


poet, the orator, the scholar, find in this volume 


the finest models, and if there were no heaven 
and no hell, if this same book were valueless 
for ull it reveals of a world to come, it would 
still be the noblest and the best of all the 
volumes that now adorn the world. Any 
other might be spared with less loss to man. 
And this book our correspondent has cast out of 
his family, shut out its history, its eloquence, 
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its poetry, its teachings of heavenly wisdom, its 
soothing melody and seraphic love, As well 
might he forbid his children to rejoice in the 
sunshine, to sport in the fields, to weave gar- 
lands of God’s flowers, and sing with the glad 
voices which God has given them. He was a 
« monster father” who sought a moral dungeon 
in which to imnmure his son, lest the religion of 
the clergy should find him, but « Benjamin” is 











At hail, Mount Blanc, thou mountain-king, 
In slumbering beauty crown’d! 
The snows of years a mantle fling 
Thy stately form around. 
There, like the death-chained Corsican, 
The icy rocks thy face upon, 
Their peaks thy head surround. 


Entranced at thy stupendous sight, 
Beside thy feet I stand, 

And, wondering, view the awful height, 

$  Qerlooking many a land. 

And thou, unmindful of our praise, 

Thy noble head dost ever raise, 

The loftiest in command. 


Ten thousand years have passed thy snows, 
Unheeded still by thee; 

The sun, as when it first arose, 
Thus views thy majesty. 

Pure as in first creation’s day, 

Greeting the morning’s earliest ray, 

$ As glorious as he. 
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TO MOUNT BLANC# 


WRITTEN IN THE VALLEY OF CHAMONIX, IN THE SUMMER OF 1843. 
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* Mount Blanc is the highest of the Alps; its summit is covered with eternal snow. The outline of this mountsin bear 
some resemblance to the profile of Napoleon Buonaparte on his death-bed. 
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a tyrant of more despotic rule. He has tom 
from his children the Bible with all its lessons : 
and all its hopes, and if there isa God in hea- i 
ven or a conscience in the human breast, this 3 
father will yet mourn in bitterness his foolish 
and wicked decision. The worst enemy of his | 
own children, he may: yet rue the edict that has 
cut them off from the fountain of everlasting 
life and joy. 




















The last soft beam of evening’s sun 
Kisses thy forehead white ; 
And Luna, when Ais course is run, 
Bathes thee in silver light. 
The first to greet ; the last to leave, 
Each loveliest look thou dost receive, é 
Upon thy mountain-height. 


A lofty pyramid of ice, 
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Around thee when thy spotless belt 
In streams and torrents clear doth melt, 
Thy robe thou dost renew. 


Of white, untrodden snow, 
Thy frozen granite on thee lies, i. 
And mantling*clouds below. * 








There firm, there motionless thou'lt lie, 
While years pass like a day ; 

And men will rise, and men will die, 
Like bubbles blown away. 

But on thee, like thy Maker’s Word, 

No change is seen, no sound is heard, 
Save the whirlwind when at play. 

C. W.B. 
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Tue Songs of Solomon “ were a thousand and 
five.” Of these but one remains,—a most beau- 
tiful specimen of ancient lyrics,—and worthy to 
be styled—* The Song of Songs, which is Solo- 
mon’s.” 

The scene of this poem is laid in and around 
the city of David; the season chosen is the 
opening of the spring—the season, when 
“ The shining moisture swells into the eyes 
In brighter flow, the wishing bosom heaves 
With palpitations wild, kind tumults seize 
The veins, and all the yielding soul is love.” 


In language full of beauty, the bridegroom, 
whose love is the theme of the poem, is heard 
addressing his spouse, and inviting her to come 
forth from her habitation to regale herself with 
the delights of the happy season ;—* Rise up, 
my love! my fair one! and come away; for, 
lo! the winter is past, the rain isover and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; the fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the ten- 
der grape give a good smell. Arise, my love ! 
my fair one! and come away.” 

The whole passage abounds with poetic 
grace, and is worthy of its high original. The 
cheerless gloom, and the chilling damps of the 
winter, have passed away. The frost-bound 
earth grows warm again and invites the plough. 
The balmy breeze and the genial sunshine re- 
fresh and gladden all nature. The vegetable 
world, long slumbering as in the sleep of death, 
awakes and puts on its “coat of many colors.” 
“From the moist meadow tc the withered hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And swells and deepens to the cherished eye. 
cccese seeese 0066 Senses The juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 


Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed 
In full luxuriance.” 


“ The flowers appear on the earth.” One by 
one, they come forth in their season, to bedeck 
the earth and regale the senses of man, until the 
whole country seems 


“One boundless blush, one white empurpled 
shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” 


“ The time of the singing of birds is come.” 
The feathered tenants of the grove, driven far 
off by the piercing blasts of autumn and winter, 
return again to their former haunts and pas- 
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THE WINTER PAST. 


$ times, and once more lift up the voice of joy and 


love. 


* Eve 

Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and | both 

Bending with dewy moisture o’er the heads 

Of the coy choristers that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony.%, 

“The voice of the turtle” dove also, that 
symbol of simplicity, innocency and love,—that 
emblem of the Holy Spirit of God, « is heard in 
our land.” The vine and the fig-tree contribute 
their charms to the all-inspiring season. The 
green and tender fruit, anticipating the expand- 
ing of the leaf-bud, appears on the fig; while 

“the delicate blossoms of the vine fill every vine- 
yard, and all the cireumambient air, with the 
most delicious fragrance. ‘« The fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the ten- 
der grape give a good smell.” 

Such is the season, so lavish of charms, that 
is chosen in this divine song for exhibiting the 
love of the Redeemer to his church, and the 

* longing desires of the spouse for the presence of 


ew 





her Lord. How beautiful and touching, in such 
a connection, is the voice of the « beloved,” as 
in accents of love it falls upon the ear of the 
bride—* Arise, my love! my fair one! and 
come away !” 

The Spring has many sweet voices by which 
it s to the heart. In the ten thousand 
charms with which it bedecks the earth, it 
teaches A Lesson of Praise. If 


“ The undevout astronomer is mad,” 


what else is he who, at this inspiring season, can 
walk forth upon the budding, blooming, verdant 
earth, and nowhere see the foot-prints of the 
‘ 





Almighty? In every swelling bud, in every ex- 
panding leaf, in every tiny blossom, in every 
tender blade of grass, as well asin the vast pro- 
fusion of verduyye sweetness, with which 
the senses are and charmed, is seen the 
hand of God. The Christian, at such a sea- 
son, finds his heart stirred up with renewed and 
glowing emotions of wonder, love and praise, 
while in every varied voice of reanimated na- 
ture, he seems to hear his Redeemer say— 
“ Arise, my love! my fair one! and come away.” 
He loves the Spring, not only because of its 
superior attractions, but because it brings his 
God so near ;—because it reveals on every hand, 
and in every change, some striking illustration 
3 of the all-pervading, wonder-working power of 
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the Omnipresent. His, at such a time, is the lan- ; 


guage of the poet of «the Seasons :”— 

“ Hail, Source of being! universal soul 

Of heaven and earth ! essential Presence ! hail! 

To thee I bend the knee; to thee my thoughts 

Continual climb; who, with a_master-hand, 

Hast the great whole imto perfection touched. 

By thee the various vegetative tribes, 

Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 

Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew ; 

By thee disposed into congenial soils 

Stands each attractive plant, and sucks and 
swells 

The juicy tribe,—a twining mass of tubes. 

At thy command the vernal sun awakes 

The torpid sap,—detruded to the root 

By wintry winds—that now, in fluent dance 

And lively fermentation mounting, spreads 

All this innumerous-colored scene of things.” 


To one who has obtained a release from the 
cheerless domain of sin and death, and has just 
opened the eyes of his new-born soul upon the 
fair creation, how vocal is the new-clothed earth 
with the praises of his great Redeemer! How 
beats his panting heart as with joy unspeakable, 
with emotions too big for utterance, he perceives 
in every plant and flower, 


“ The unambiguous footsteps of his God !” 


Herein he finds one of the evidences of a re- 
newed nature. He now perceives as never be- 
fore, the hand of God in all his works. Says 
President Edwards, in reference to the exercises 
of his mind shortly after his conversion,—** The 
appearance of everything was altered; there 
seemed to be, as it were, a calm beautiful ap- 
pearance of divine glory in almost everything. 
God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity and 
love, seemed to appear in everything; in the sun, 
moon, and stars; in the clouds and blue sky; 
in the grass, flowers and trees; in the water 
and all nature; which used greatly to fix my 
mind.” Such, can many a Christian say, has 
been my own experience,—an experience more 
or less renewed with every opening spring. 

Sig pot only the bang Wt that is then 
revealed to the admiring eye, but his overflow- 
ing goodness also. When the waters of the 
deluge had retired, and Noah had renewed the 
bloody sacrifices with which,from the days of 
Abel, the.believer had testified his faith in the 
atonement, it pleased God to say,—** While the 
earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.” Winter may and will 

come with all its dreariness; but 


“Spring shall all its wastes repair.” 
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In all his works the goodness of the Lord ap- 
pears. ‘ The earth is full of his goodness.” 
But at no time does it so deeply affect the sen- 
ses as when,—to use the expressive language 
of « the song of songs,”——*« the winter is past: 
the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come ;” when the dullness of winter gives 
place to the liveliness of spring, and the bleak 
desolation of the ice-bound earth, to the most 
abundant vegetation. For then “ he sendeth the 
springs into the valleys, he watereth the hills 
from his chambers, he causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herb for the service of man, 
that he may bring forth food out of the earth, — 
oil to make his face to shine, and bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart.” 

Such a manifestation of the divine goodness 
is eminently fitted to call forth the praises of 
every intelligent being, and especially of man, 
for whom all nature is thus laid under contri- 
bution. Praises well accord with the gladness 
of the season. It is the time of praise. Earth, 
with her ten thousand various, but not discord- 
ant, voices, daily and hourly, 

“ Hymns forth her great Creator.” 

The very air is vocal ; for 

‘‘ Every sense and every heart is joy.” 

How then can man, for whom all this profu- 
sion is poured forth from the Jap of infinite love, 
be silent? «« Sing praises to God—sing praises ! 
sing praises to our King—sing praises.” 

“ And yet was every faltering tongue of man, 

Almighty Father! silent in thy praise, 

Thy works themselves would raise # general 
voice, 

E’en in the depths of solitary woods 

By human foot untrod,—proclaim thy power, 

And to the choir celestial Thee resound, 

Th’ eterdal cause, support, and end of all.” 


The opening season also teaches 

A Lesson of Hope. Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
As the gloom,.and frosts, and desolations of 
winter are sure to disappear at the coming of 
spring, so is it, so shall it ever be, with him 
whose the Lord is. However dark and deso- 
late, trembling believer! thy soul has been,— 
however cheerless and cold,—look up. The 
glorious Sun of righteousness, 
“Whose single beam has, from the first of 

time, 

Filled, overflowing, all those lamps of heaven, 
That beam for ever through the boundless sky,” 


with one ray of love can dissipate the mist, dis- 
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perse the clouds,and fill thy soul with radiance 
and bliss. Yes—and he will do it, if, with an 
humble and believing. heart, thou seekest his 
face with the prayer on thy lips—* Lord! lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon me.” 
Then will he put gladness in thy heart, more : 
than in “ the time that their corn and wine in- 
creased.” Then will he “blow upon his gar- 
den that the spicés thereof may flow out.” { 
Then will he “come into his garden, and eat { 
his pleasant fruit.” Even now in every-voice } 
of exulting nature thy heart may hear him say— $ 
« Arise, my love! my fair one! and come / 
away.” ; 

Thus the season speaks encouragingly in its ; 
lessons of hope to the sorrowing, to the dreary / 
and the desolate. But in a peculiar manner it ; 
teaches a lesson of hope to the heart-stricken ; 
mourner. from whom lover and friend have been 3 
taken away by death. 
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By what strange power is it fhat the leafless 
tree and the withered shrub retain amid the frosts 
and ice their unseen life? How is it that the 
bulb, the tuber, and the tender fibrous root, 
through all the desolations of winter, covered 
with snow and ice, amid frosts and thaws alter- 
nate, live on and wait their time to sprout and 
germinate anew? By what strange and myste- 





DREAMS OF YOUTH. 





BY HENRY M. 





In the fall of his foot, in the flash of his eye, 
In the curl of his lip I discovered 
The strength of his purpose to write his name 
high, 

Where the pinion of genius has hovered. 
By the light of the taper that burned in his room, 
When the humble in dreams were reposing, 

I knew he. was tossed by a tempest of foam ; 
The sea of ambition inclosing. 


Again in the heat of mid-summer we met, 
Where the gay and the invalid throng, 

And the being he led, in my thought, lingers yet 
Like a strain of some favorite song. 

To crimson her cheek with the feelings that 

burned 

In the depth of his own restless breast, 

The hues of the garland of fame were inured, 
Ever his fingers its blossoms had pressed. 
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‘the body! The seed that in autumn was sown 
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rious energy is it that where death abounds 
through all the vegetable world, there life and 
luxuriant vegetation do so much more abound ? 
Behold an emblem here of the Resurrection of 


by the bounteous hand of providence, though it 
has lain for months to al] appearance dead, now 
lives and flourishes. ‘So shall it be with this 
mortal body. “It is sown in dishonor, it is 
raised in glory.” 

Give place, ye mourners! to the cheering hope 
that is thus so strikingly confirmed. Take to 
your hearts the joy of the gospel. Inspired by 
the season, and much more by the Spirit of 
grace, hope on ;—hope for yourselves,—hope 
for your kindred in Christ. That dear flesh that 
sleeps in the dust shall Jesus bring with him. 
Look forward and upward. Here winter reigns ; 
there, “the winter is past”—past for ever. 
Why afraid to die—to lay thy body in the 
grave! Why not rather hail the coming of the 
messenger, and bless God for his approach ? Let 
us each with a cheerful and panting heart ex- 
claim,— 

“ Lord! I long to be at home, 

Where these changes never come; 

Where the saints no,winter fear, 

Where.’t is spring throughout the year.” 


PARSONS. 


While pad pas was still buoyant—his brow still 


With the ops of manhood’s deep care, 
The passion of love in his heart was displaced, 

And the empire of mammon raised there. 
The nameand the beauty that charmed for awhile, 

Were as shadows ‘fiat steal o'er the plain— 
In musings alone he would frequently smile 

At himself, for once owning their chain. 


His hair was yet black and his form yet unbowed, 
When anew I encountered his gaze 

In the midst of a solemn and worshipping crowd, 
Who had joined in an anthem of praise. 

And [ felt as he spoke of the hopes he had 

cherished, 

Of the joy now illuming his way, 

That shadows of happiness only had perished, 
The substance itself to display. 
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THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE WORLD. 


Iy our last, after hastily glancing at the old 
world, we paused in setting our foot on this 
Western Continent. Here now we stand in the 
midst of rivers, whose length in miles is counted 
by handreds, and sometimes by thousands, 
whose mountains swell up amidst fruitful val- 
leys, and whose lakes are oceans, bearing on 
their waters a rich and increasing commerce. 
From the frozen seas around the-northern pole, 
to the stormy antarctic circle, this is.a new 
world. Whatever may have been in that pe- 
riod of time whose history is shrouded in 
darkness—the period before the deluge—some 
four thousand years afterwards trod on their 
course without a whisper reaching the coasts 
of Asia, of Europe,-or of Africa, from this 
western continent. How or when peopled, no 
trace is found in history, and the curious have 
toiled in vain to find a parentage for the redanen 
of the new among the nations of the old 
world. But we may not pause here on the 
past, amid a field of wild conjecture. Our 
business is with the present, with only a glance 
at what has been, to gather from it a premoni- 
tion of what shall be. 

In looking at that large portion of this conti- 
nent which was claimed and settled by Spain 
and Portugal, we find but one cause and one 
motive prompting every enterprise—the love of 
gold. It is true, that in an age when supersti- 
tion had usurped the place of religion, the priest, 
with his crucifix, accompanied the soldier with 
his arms of death, but it was to baptize into 
subjection to a foreign domination, and not into 
spiritual life. Ship after ship, and fleet after 
fleet, sailed the newly-found path across the 
deep ; but in them all, and deep-rooted in every 
breast, all-controlling and all-pervading, was the 
passion for gold. Witha spirit omnipotent for 
evil, blotting out liberty, and happiness, and life, 
in their progress, the Spaniards established their 
power over Mexico, and a large part of South 
America. Within a few years past, an impa- 
tience of control, rather than the love of rational 
liberty. has stimulated their descendants to as- 
sert their independence. ~Provinces have be- 
come Sovereign nations. But, instead of regu- 
lated liberty, anarchy has held her court in all 
these regions, and in place of settled govern- 
ments, faction has succeeded faction, in the ex- 
ercise of supreme power. Gross ignorance, and 
grosser superstitions, must give place to educa. 
tion and to the religion of the Bible, before ra- 
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tional liberty and a happy prosperity can shed 
their blessings on these wide regions of America. 

We leave these moral wastes, to look over 
the land most dearto us. _ We will not stop to 
tell the thrilling tale of hardships endured, of 
difficulties overcome, by our ancestors, in the 
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settlement of Northern America. Others have | 
painted in language glowing with living truth, | 
the spirit that burned in the breasts of our an- / 
cestors, and which prompted them to live, and / 
toil, and die, for their posterity. To that spirit, 
under God, are we indebted for what this coun. - 
try is, and what it shall be. Sixty-eight years | 
we have written ours an independent nation, and 
the scarcely three.millions.in 1776 have be- | 


come nineteen millions in 1844.. Would that 


every man among these millions could stand / 


erect and claim himself a freeman ! 


The love of political. and religious liberty | 
burned with a living and enduring flame in the 


breasts of the first settlers of these States. 


Its: 


influence has been felt with increasing power | 


down tothe present day. _It is true, that it is 
not at all times, and everywhere, in our land, of 


that large, expansive, and unselfish character, 
which ought to distinguish it from a mere im- | 
patience of submission and control—that it is | 


not always, and in all breasts, a generous emo- 


tion which, spurning shackles from our own ' 
limbs, with equal indignation rejects the idea of « 
Itis not always / 
that high and’ ennobling spirit which looks to | 
liberty as a positive and attainable good in ° 
which all have an equal interest, and feels that 

a cherished and valuable principle is invaded by | 


imposing them upon others. 


every act of oppression, however distant in its 
operation from our own persons. 


Although emigrants from various nations have | 
mingled in the settlement of the country, yet the | 


English and their descendants have exceeded in 
numbers and power to so large an extent as to 


give their language to the people, and to make 


the English mind predominant. Our literature 
and character are essentially English. The 


English common law—that mighty monument 


of practical wisdom—is the law of the land, 
except in the single State of Louisiana. The 
spirit of liberty breathes in that law with such 
force, that under its pure influence uncontrolled 
by statutory provisions, a slave brought under 
its protective power at once becomes a freeman. 
So held the illustrious Mansfield, and no jurist 
questions this long-established doctrine. 
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only by legislative invasions of this law that 
existence can be given to slavery. To the 
common law the right of property in man_is 
unknown. This law, with such modifications 
as our form of government and circumstances 
have introduced, we claim as our birthright ; 
and as a system, it can no more be abolished 
than our language. ~ 

But though American mind is English in its 
great characteristics, yet it has necessatily re- 
ceived modifications from circumstances. The 
shackles which an hereditary monarchy and 
aristocracy fastened on this mind in England, 
have fallen from itin America.’ We recognize 
no virtue in mete descent. From the highest in 
intellect to the lowest in ignorance—from the 
millionaire to the beggar—we stand on the same 
level platform of equal personal -and political 
rights. There is no station which mere birth 
gives us, or from which itdebars us. And in- 
stead of being pent in by seas, on a narrow isl- 
and, we are here in the midst of a country as 
boundless as the most restless love of change 
ean desire. And mind, while still essentially 
English in its strong practical common sense, 
and in its naturally sturdy independence, has 
received a new impulse from the largeness of 
the region which invites to active enterprise. At 
the North, the descendants of the pilgrims, 
whether in their own New England home, or 
giving shape, and form, and character, to so- 
ciety, through gbe Middle and Western States, 
are emphatically a thinking people; and in in- 
ventive genius, they have already placed them- 
selves in advance of the world. At the South, 
mind, less patient of continued labor, and less 
fitted to contend against difficulties, which yield 
only to stubborn perseverance, but impulsive in 
its character, often reaches its object at a bound, 
and the individual just seen at the base, now 
stands on the pinnacle at a giddy hight. 

The religion of this people is Protestant, and 
whatever fears may at times prevail, of the ag- 
gressive efforts of Romanism, it must continue 
to be so, unless a radical change can be made 
in the essential character of their minds. Hab- 
it, thought, feeling, are all eminently Protestant, 
partaking of its large and free spirit. Our in- 
stitutions and laws, from base to apex, are in- 
wrought with the principles of this religion, and 
must be demolished to their deepest foundations, 
before the puerilities of Romanism can make 
themselves a home, or its slavishness be substi- 
tuted for independence of thought. Politicians 
may at times become the panders to papal reli- 
gionists, and to secure the votes of naturalized 
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foreigners, be ready to barter away cherished 
principles ; but, as in recent examples, they will 
find a rebuke from the people too stern to be 
again lightly risked. . Romanism has nothing 
in its past history or its present character, to 
commend it to a nation, where superstition has 
little power, and where all have been accustom- 
ed to examine and think and decide for them- 
selyes. With us it is foreign in all its features, 
and can no more be Americanized than the reli- 
gion of the Koran. It possesses no irradiating, 
vivifying, liberalizing principle. On the con- 
trary, it calls on mind to gather itself from its 
expansion into the narrowness of a nutshell. 
Imported by foreigners, it must ever be isolated 
from American principles and feeling. There 
is a vigor of intellect and a moral power in this 
land, competent in its strength to vanquish every 
danger which can be brought to our doors from 
the Vatican of Rome, We must cease to be 
American in principle before we can become Ro- 
man in religion. 

In the free expression given to our opinions, 
or rather in the unrestrained indulgence of 
speakers and writers in our heated political con- 
tests—in the dismal pictures of coming ruin 
drawn by one party and retorted by another— 
foreigners, looking at us from a distance, have 
more than once fancied that they saw the vol- 
cano of revolution just bursting forth to engulph 
our boasted institutions. But yet, an election 
over, huwever one party may chafe and grum- 
ble at the result, we sit down in submission 
to the will of the majority, with not the first 
thought of resistance, yet with a stubborn reso- 
lution to essay every art to change that will at 
a succeeding election. John-Bull-like, we may 
abuse the government with all the vigor of our 
souls, but yet stand ready to fight the whole 
world in its defence. 

We may be thought, thus far, to be glancing 
at the character of the people, rather than view- 
ing the moral aspects of the country. Wheth- 
er our remarks are pertinent to our title we shall! 
not stop to inquire—it is enough that they are 
apropos to our purpose. In pursuing our sub- 
ject we may not rightfully magnify the virtues 
or close our eyes to the faults of our people. 
We shall not flatter that national vanity with 
which we have been too justly reproached 
from abroad. ‘There is much, very much, when 
contrasted with the moral condition of other na- 
tions, over which we may rejoice ; and there is 
not less, when contrasted with attainable per- 
fection, over which to mourn. 

li all ages, there has been a prevailing dispo- 
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sition to regard the present as inferior to the 
past. Men are naturally inclined to magnify 
the virtues and to forget the faults of their an- 
cestors. A better patriotism, a holier spirit of 
piety, and a higher grade of moral virtues, are 
attributed to those who have gone before us, 
while we reproach our own as a degenerate 
age. This respect to our sires and reverence for 
antiquity is not without its use, so long as we 
find much in the present to regret, and much that 
demands rebuke. It is not without its effect in 
awakening a generous emulation in whatever is 
good and excellent. Yet, it should not repress 
an intelligent comparison of the present with the 
past. If a general advance is discovered, it will 
at the same time be found that some virtues in 
our ancestors have lost their vigorous power in 
their descendants. 

In the United States full scope is given to the 
promulgation of opinions and to the agitation of 
any subject of morals which individuals may 
choose to embrace. Public opinion is the tri- 
bunal before which every question of politics or 
morals is brought. This tribunal has been ac- 
quiring power in other countries, but the means of 
creating and influencing public opinion are there 
comparatively limited. With us the means are 
abundant. The pulpit, the press, public lectures 
and discussions reach at once the masses. Truth, 
in its contests with error, has only the power of 
its own intrinsic merits. And neither truth nor 
error is so consecrated by antiquity that the one 
or the other can safely rest on any established 
order of things in thoughtor action. Both must 
stand forth on the public arena, and mind grap- 
pling with mind, makes our country a moral 
battle-field. Though error may gain an occa- 
sional triumph, yet we have an abiding confi- 
dence that this must be temporary in its power, 
and that truth will ultimately be victorious. No- 
tions, crude and absurd, acquire, sometimes, a 
momentary popularity by the boldness and im- 
pudence with which they are brought forth, but 
the better judgment of the community, when it 
has time to operate, sets its seal of condemna- 
tion upon them. And assault after assault on 
the great principles of moral truth, while they 
keep up the active energy of mind, will also re- 
sult in rendering that truth more apparent and 

more unassailable. Authority, save the autho- 
rity of the Bible, has less power over public 
opinion than in any other nation—all claim the 
right to think and decide for themselves. There 
is no safety for dogmas, and they who cannot 
make good their positions by conyincing the un- 
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derstanding, however strenuous the struggics 
of bigotry, must ultimately submit to defeat. 

Since the Reformation, no age of the world has 
presented scenes of such stirring moral interest 
as the present, and no nation holds a more pro- 
minent position in these scenes than the United 
States, Our influence is felt through the nations 
of Europe and Asia, and among the tribes of 
Africa. The spirit of liberty from our shores 
has awakened new ideas in rulers and subjects 
throughout Christendom. We have shown to 
the world that religion can exist by its own in- 
trinsic power without the aid of governments, 
and that to its spiritual power human laws can 
add no efficiency. Against intemperance our 
banded forces are counted by millions. Our apos- 
tes of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, 
have been welcomed to the courts of kings, and 
have gathered converts from all the nations of 
Europe. The principles of temperance reform, 
having their origin with us, have worked mira- 
cles over the whole extent of Ireland, seeming- 
ly the most unpromising field on the earth. In 
Asia, and on the ocean, these principles are 
making their way with irrepressible energy. 
Our missionaries stand on every shore pro- 
claiming the truths of the gospel amid the dark 
superstitions of heathenism. We claim, then, 
that young as we are in the family of nations, 
we have done something for the world beyond 
even our own borders, and we have done this 
while society among ourselves been only in 
its forming state, and while have had an- 
nually thousands or hundreds of thousands from 
other shores to care for. 

During the last quarter of a century, peace 
has prevailed, with slight interruptions, among 
the nafions. A public sentiment has been ra- 
pidly forming that national misunderstandings 
may be settled by a better arbitrament than the 
sword, and by more rational means than human 
butchery. Changes within this period have 
been in- progress promising much for the regen- 
eration of the world. In the great moral bat- 
tle now fighting, and which will wax hotter and 
hotter, till He, whose right it is, shall reign, this 
country, as she has commenced, must continue 
to bear an important part. With stout hearts 
and unbending resolution must the ministers, of 


‘a pure faith, and all good men of every creed, 


nerve themselves to the work. There must be 
a moral courage in the pulpit ready to rebuke 
error in all its forms—-that shall not falter be- 
fore the pride of station or the influence of wealth 
—that shall not fear to hold up to just odium 
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every vice, however intrenched in the strong- 
holds of fashion. Whathas been accomplished 
must be—will be—but the precursor of still 
greater achievements. Light, and love, and 
purity are to bless the nations. Past experience 


is full of encouragement—the present signs all 
beckon us onward in the good fight, till radiant 
light and glory shall beam on a world acknow!- 
edging, in its every moral aspect, allegiance to 
the Kine or Kines, 





CHILLON. 


“ Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart. 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are con<igned— 


To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gioom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom's fame fiuds wings on every wind. 
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Chilion ! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for "twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cola pavements were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !—may none those steps efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 


Tue Castle of Chillon, which the writings of 
Byron and Rousseau have rendered so celebrat- 
ed, stands at the head of Lake Leman, about 
fiity miles from Geneva. It is surrounded by a 
branch of the Alps, and is situated at the foot of 
one of them,-on the edge of the,water. The 
lofty hills around it, which cast their deep sha- 
dows upon its white walls, washed by the 
waves of the Lake, give it a gloomy appear- 
ance. It is a very large building, with several 
high towers, and is visible at a great distance on 
the Lake. 

The foundation of Chillon rests ona huge 
rock, projecting into the water. It is separated 
from the shore by a deep moat, filled with 
water. The visitor, after crossing a small 
bridge and passing under a portcullis, enters a 
small courtyard in the interior of the Castle. 
Hence he is led down a few steps into a large 
hall under ground. This is the entrance to the 
dungeons, and here soldiers were stationed in 
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Lord Byron, Sonnet on Chillon. 


ancient times to guard the prisoners. Further 
on, he enters a small cell, where the light is so 
dim that it is some time before he can distin- 
guish a larze beam hung across it; this was the 
gallows on which the condemned were hun: ; 
and from the little window opposite it, their dead 
bodies were thrown into the Lake below. 

A low and narrow door leads to the dungeon 
where Bonnivard, the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
was confined. This dungeon is rather lighter 
than the others ; several smal] grated windows 
admit the light. Byron, in his beautiful poem 
on this: subject, exercises the license of his art 
when he describes the only light of this prison 
as being 

“ A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 


Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh’s meteor lamp.’* 


Seven “ pillars of Gothic mould” support the 
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ceiling ; the floor and part of one wall are ex- 
cavated from the damp rock on which the 
Castle stands. The seventh column is close to 
the wall at the further end, which is perfectly 
dark ; there the spot is shown where the two 
brothers of Bonnivard where buried. At each 
column there still remains an iron ring, and 
around the pillar to which the “ Prisoner” was 
chained, the rock seems somewhat worn. On 
this column are inscribed the names of Byron, 
Victor Hugo, and, I believe, Rousseau. From 


» the narrow holes which admit the light can be 


seen the waves, dashing against the rocks 
below. 

At the further end of the dungeon there was 
formerly a secret staircase, now walled up, 
which led to the Hall of Inquisition above. 
There the victims were tortured, and their fates 
decided; and from this Hall they were, led 
either to the dungeons or to the gallows. Above 
this are seen the rooms of the Duke of Savoy, 
which he occupied on his visits to Chillon. 
These royal chambers, with their immense fire- 
places and dreary appearance, would scarcely 
suit the royalty of the present age. 

I can hardly imagine a more beautiful and 
striking scene than a sunset at Chillon. The 
sinking orb, reflected with doubled glory in the 
transparent lake, casts its last rays upon the 
surrounding mountains; while the shades of 
evening are slowly gathering around the gloomy 
walls of the old Castle. A few towns and vyil- 
lages appear. in the distance; and thus lies 
the « small green isle, the only one in view,” 
with its 

“a three tall trees ; 

And o'er it flows the mountain breeze 

And by it there are waters flowing, 

And on it there are young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath und hue,’”’* 

The Castle of Chillon was built, I believe, in 
the fourteenth century; it was used by the Duke 
of Savoy as a prison, and, when taken by the 


* Byron, “ Prisoner of Chillon,” xiii, 
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Bernese, was also used as such by them. It 
now belongs to the Canton of Vaud, and is a 
magazine for gunpowder and fire-arms. 

A short account of the life of Bonnivard, the 
hero of Byron’s « Prisoner of Chillon,” may be 
interesting to those who have fead that beauti- 
ful poem. ; 

Francis de Bonnivard was the son of a mar- 
tyr to the truth. He was by birth a Savoyard, 
but Became a citizen of Geneva, and was one of 
ite most zealous defenders. He was a man of 
an upright heart, a strong mind, and a courage- 
ous spirit; he sacrificed his riches and his lib- 
erty in the cause of freedom. He wrote an ex- 
cellent history of Geneva 

Bonnivard came forth openly in his youth as 
a defender of Geneva against the Duke of Savoy. 
In 1519 the Duke entered Geneva with five 
hundred men. Bonnivard feared his vengeance, 
and tried to escape fo Fribourg, but was betray- 
ed by two men who accompanied him, and was 
taken to the Castle of Grolée. There he re- 
mained a prisoner for two years. After his 
release, he was taken on the Jura, by some rob- 
bers, who gave him up to the Duke of Savoy. 
He was then imprisoned in the dungeon of the 
Castle of Chillon, where he was confined for 
six years. When the Bernese took the Canton 
of Vaud, he was released by them. 

Bonnivard had been a martyr in the cause of 
liberty ; his love for Geneva and his ardor in 
defending it, had drawn upon him the hatred of 
his enemies. When he returned to Geneva, 
after his confinement in Chillon, he found that 
that city had embraced the Reformed faith. 
That Republic showed its gratitude to him by 
giving him a house and an annual pension. He 
afterwards became a member of the Council. 

Bonnivard was a pious man, as well as a 
zealous patriot ; he induced the government of 
Geneva to tolerate the Roman Catholics in that 


city. Aftera life of sufferings and benevolence. 
he died in 1570. 
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SECOND VERSE. 

How kind the influence of the skies, O let my wond’ring heart confess, 
While showers with blessings fraught With gratitude and love, 

Bid verdure, beauty, fragrance rise, The bounteous Hand that deigns to bless 
And fix the roving thought! Each smiling field and grove. 
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